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HOW OTHERS DESCRIBE HOLDEN'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


Howpen’s Magazine for June is a pleasant and| A Magazine better we to the wants of the 
readable No. of one of the most readable of maga- | people does not exist. The engravings are fine 
zines. It is always welcome with its gayeties and | specimens of art.— Ohio Star. 


gravities, and has something adapted to every va- The standard of Holden’s literary matter is of 
ryingmood. Anadmirable review of Hawthorne’s | phe highest order, combining the more useful fea- 
Scarlet Letter by Rev. Henry Giles is a piece of tures of a magazine with those of an able and ju- 
criticism such as is rarely met with.—New York | dicious review.—Mountain Banner, N. C. 


Tribune. . , : Elegantly printed and ably edited, it is a mys- 
_Its extraordinary cheapness induces the impres- | tery to us how it can be afforded at the low price 
sion that it is of a low tone and inferior quality, | of one dollar a year.—T'he Herald, Penn. 

but there is no work more uniformly elegant and | Sacmadin Matas: Dineiiienhs Wie aittia 


sparkling among the fifty monthlies of our coun- 
manag 7S § Willis, Home Journal. f the May No. of this popular Monthly having 
wen exhausted almost as soon as issued, the copy 
This is not only the cheapest monthly Magazine for the Mirror came behind time. The quality of 
of its size, but we believe the best that is published the contents is unexceptionable—and the quantily, 
in the Union. There is one essential feature in it as usual, *‘too much for a shilling.” Twelve 
that we much admire, and we cannot say this of _ books of 60 pages each, of original matter, and il- 
hundreds that fluod the land. It is not filled with lustrated with from fifty to a hundred engravings, 
one or two sickly love tales, and piece of poetry, all for one dollar, is making literature “ dirt-cheap.”’ 
and a few hasty criticisms, but it embraces histori- It will ruin the book-trade, starve authors, and 
cal, biographical, and other useful and entertain- give every child in America a smattering of ** book 
ing sketches. lis stores are brief, its poetry pure larnin!’’—N. Y. Mirror. 
and of the first order.—Palmer Journal, Mass. | We would rather saw wood before breakfast to 
A more high toned Monthly cannot be found in earn the dollar than do without it.’’—Burlington 
this or any other country.—Sclentific American, | Sentinel, 
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WORTHY 


I. What is being done. 


1. Hotpen’s MaGcazine. furnishing Seven Hun- 
dred and Twenty Pages each year of Original Mat- 
ter, closely printed, on beautiful calendered paper, 
in clear type, is afforded for One Dollar. 

2. It is tastefully and liberally embellished with 
the best Wood Engravings of American and Euro- 
pean Scenery, with Portraits of the leading men of 
the age in Literature, Arts, Legislation and Theolo- 
gy, and with humorous or instructive Illustrations. 

3. The views from Nature are selected, for the 
universal interest felt in them, on account of the 
grandeur or beauty of the Scenery, or the associa- 
tions of the Past. 

4 A choice company of Contributors have been 
attracted to the Magazine, by sympathy with its 
spirit and admiration of the enterprise, whose de- 
votion is evidenced by the force and elegance of 
their articles. 

5. These ‘Articles consist of Scientific Essays, 
agreeable ‘l'ales, discriminating Reviews, accurate 
Biographies, humorous Parody, and elevated Poe- 
try. 





II. What has been done. 
1. Hoipen’s MaGazine, based on the sure 


foundation of Capital, has been successfully sus- | 


tained through Five Volumes. Since the melan- 


choly death of Mr. Holden, it has, in accordance | 


with his wish, come into the possession of Wm. H. 
Dietz and Henry Fowler, its present Editors and 
Proprietors. As a tribute to the memory and a 


monument to the energy and skill of one mourned | 


by many friends, it will retain the original title of 
Ho.pen’s DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 

2. Its merits have won for it an extent of circu- 
lation truly surprising, when the shortness of the 
time is considered. The circulation is constantly 
increasing with flattering rapidity. 

3. It is firmly established in the affections of the 
People, and all may rely that it will live, and live 
a life ef constantly increasing spirit and vigor. 

4. The religious, literary and political Press 
thronghout the country are decided and even en- 


thusiastic in their praise of this periodical. We |} 


have room for only two extracts. 

From the N. ¥. T'ribune.—** it is a Magazine of 
healthy tone and generous sentiment, progressive in 
its spirit and instructive in its matter. It shows wit 
as well,as wisdom, and pith as well as principle.” 

* We can safely commend this Magazine to 
our readers, as one of great excellence as well as 
cheapness. It is instructive as well as attractive, 
enlightening as well as entertaining, and of such a 
character as to be well worth reading by sensible 
people.” —N. Y. Evangelist. 

5. It has evinced a steady and brilliant improve- 
ment from the commencement, to which abundant 
testimony is given by the Press, 

III. What will be done. 


This improvement will be vigorously prosecuted, 
appearing in the following particulars :— 

1. The Engravings will be so much improved, 
that good judges will pronounce them to have ad- 
vanced in quality fifty per cent. 

2. The Articles will have a more positive and 
distinctive character, even, than hitherto. 

3 A complete System will be introduced into 


the Business Department, insuring punctuality, fi- | 


delity and order. 


4. Among the variety of Articles in the next Vol- 


ume, which commences with the July Number, 
1850, will be published a Tale, entitled ** The End 
of It,” by ** Exasrus STEPHEN ;” pronounced by 


FACTS CONCERNING HOLDEN'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


OF ATTENTION. 


| discriminating critics to be one of rare literary and 
moral excelience, containing scenes of thrilling in- 
terest and passages of touching sentiment. 

5. A series of short, pithy, practical Essays, en- 
titled ** Uses and Abuses,’ has been engaged from 
one of the best writers in the country. 

6. Arrangements are being made by which Cri- 
ticisms on American PaiInrines and Music, and 
Sketches of AMERICAN Artists, Will be furnished 
before the close of the year, forming a distinct and 
valuable DEPARTMENT OF THE FINE ARTs. 

The purpose of the Proprietors is to furnish a 
Magazine at so small a price as to be within the 
reach of the humblest, and so excellent as to be 
prized by the most intelligent—which shall be 
mentally invigorating, enlightening, inspiring and 
practical, and which, possessed of a liberal, pro- 
gressive, and earnest spirit, shall be taken to the 
homes and to the hearts of the American People— 
welcomed for its liveliness, remembered for its in- 
struction, cherished for its genial sentiment, and 
loved for itself. 

It is a universal wonder that such a Magazine 
can be afforded at so small a price. It can be done 
Snly by having an immense circulation. 
| Lovers or Goop READING! now is the time to 
secure the object of your regard. The enterprise 
is undertaken of furnishing to the American People 
a first-rate Monthly for One Dollar. If you will 
do your part the enterprise is triumphant. Is it not 
your part to take it? Let us see “* what will be 
done” by you. A list of 100,000 subscribers is our 
standard—* THe CHEAPEST IN PRICE, BUT THE 
| RICHEST IN MaTrerR,”’ our motto. 


| The terms are 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Twenty copies, to one address, will be furnished 
for $15; or to 15 or more subscribers, in one place, 
| the Magazine will be afforded at 80 cents to each 
/ subscriber, and for every list of 15 names a free 
copy for one year will be sent to the forwarder of 
them. 

N. B.—Postmasters throughout the United States 
| are respectfully solicited to act as agents in obtain- 
| ing subscribers. They will be allowed a commis- 
sion of 25 per cent. 

Qc Letters should be addressed to ** HoipEn’s 
MaGAZINE, No. 109 Nassau street, New York,” 
and post-paid in all cases. 

FOWLER & DIETZ, 


Epirors AND PROPRIETORS. 





Eprtors who will publish the above Prospectus 
from one to six times, according to the circulation 
of their papers, and notice the Magazine monthly, 
will receive a Bound Volume of Holden’s for the 

ear 1849, and an exchange for the coming year. 

t is specially desired that only those papers be 
sent in which the Prospectus or Notices appear, as 
/magazines are compelled to pay postage on ex- 
| changes. 

As each number is sTEREOTYPED on account of 
the great demand for back numbers, missing num- 
bers can be supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
| ducted from the time for which payment has been 





| received. 

Bound Volumes can no longer be sent by mail, 
and Editors who have published the Prospectus, 
and those ordering bound books, must send instruc- 
tions how they shall be forwarded. 
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THE SILVER CASCADE, 


IN THE NOTCH OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


THE engraving on the previous page was! scanty. but its course from among the deep 
made by Mr. N. Orr, from a painting by the , forest, whence its springs issue into the light, 
admirable artist, Dovucury. The engraver jis one of singular beauty. Buried beneath 
has succeeded excellently, in representing the the lofty precipices of the gorge, after asecend- 
wildness of the scene and the gracefulness of ing towards the Pulpit Rock, by the side of 
the cascade; but such magnificent scenery | the turbulent torrent of the Saco, the ear is 
should be seen not alone on paper. We all suddenly saluted by soft dashings of this 
yearn to hear the rippling music of the water- | sweetest of cascades; and a glance upward 
fall, to eatch the glancing sunbeam from its | reveals its silver streams issuing from the 
silvery dashings, to be sprinkled by its spray, loftiest crests of the mountain, and leaping 
to climb up the great moss-covered rocks, to from crag to crag, or spread in a broad, thin 
shout in triumph from the summit. Yet we, | sheet of liquid light on the edge of some pro- 
in company with some of our readers, must | jecting ledge, till it reaches the road, across 
be content at the present with the artist’s | which it passes, forming a still and transparent 
work, in default of the original. N. P. Willis, | pool immediately beneath, before it joins the 
whose bewitching descriptions of nature it|Saco in the depths of the gorge. It is a 
were superfluous to praise, has furnished the | beautiful vision in the midst of the wildest 


following word-painting of the * Silver Cas- 
cade :” 


For a mountainous region, usually fertile | 


in such accidents of nature, the neighborhood 
of the “ White Hills” has few waterfalls: of 
those that are met with in the “ Notch,” the 
Silver Caseade is by far the most beautiful ; 
but to be seen to advantage, it should be 
visited after heavy rains, The stream is 


and most dreary scenery ; and its sudden ap- 
pearance—for nothing of it is seen till the 
tourist is immediately under it—is a moment 
of deep delight to him from the suddenness 
The lover of nature loves to 





_of the contrast. 
linger among the wild beauties of this region ; 


|and some of the purest ideas of the American 


painters have been gleaned amongst its soli- 


tudes, 
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A FORTUNE 


HUNT. 


BY GEORGE CANNING MGHILL. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE LITTLE OLD MISER, | 


| returned 


My chamber chanced to be up two flights 
of stairs in a creaky old building, that boasted 
well nigh as many tenants as rooms. 

[t was a low, darkish looking little place, 
that would have been enough to frighten 


away any sensitive or fearful being from even 


its entrance; but the peculiar nature of the 
circumstances that led me to seleet this tem- 
porary abode also kept me there imprisoned, 
until events should in their due succession 
summon me away to a different destination. 

Who my nearest neighbors were, Heaven 
alone knew. I was all in the dark on that) 
subject, and resolved to kee p 80. 

J regularly heard sounds of footsteps above, 
below, and about me—but what was that to | 
me? Probably mine were occasionally heard | 
also. What cared I whether others wonder- | 
ed or not, who Leould be? I fortified myse Mf, | 
as strongly as resolution could do it, against | 
curiosity, and determined to await patiently 
the time of my departure from the city. For, 
be it known, I was unaccountably “delayed 
in taking passage from London for America— 
my native country. 

“My books and papers abundantly employed | 
my time. Added to this, I had an American 
acquaintance with me in the great metropolis, | 
who was to be my compagnon 1 du voyage home | 
again, and who had come over to England | 
nearly six months before, to endeavor to as- 
certain something definite respecting an unele | 
of his, who was reported to be de: ad, and to | 
have made all his property to disappear very 
mysteriously. He could learn nothing at all 
either of him or of his money. All of it seem- | 
ed lost to him, who ecaleulated on receiving | 
the whole, inasmuch as he was the only heir, | 
distant or near. 

My friend’s name was Sumner Mason. 

I said that I was in no wise curious to know | 
aught about my neighbors in the rooms about | 
me. I meant that | defended myself against 
the invasion of curiosity as well as I could.— | 
But in this I was not wholly suecessful. 

My fire had got low, one evening—it was 
rather late in the Fall of the year—and the | 
white and blue smokes from my cigar wreath- 
ed themselves in dreamy looking clouds above | 
my head, while I sat musing on the busy 
world around me. I thought. of the myriad 
hopes, and joys, and sentiments, that were at 
that very moment so active on my every hand, 


| upon the hearth. 


|Perchanee I had fallen into somewhat of a 


reverie, and already was receiving the joyous 
congratulations of my many friends, that I was 
safely home again. Quaint old 
shadows danced m: iwically on the oaken wain- 
scoting, as the flames flickered and glared 
And I saw dragons, and all 
shapes of monsters, clawing and battling each 
other in my smoke-clouds, while the y gather- 
ed themselves up and rolled quietly away.— 
The ten thousand sounds in the street began 
to grow softer and sweeter. The rattling of 
the carts was more and more distant, and had 
a degree of music in its noise. I might have 
begun to doze—to dream—so subdued and 
‘calm had my spirits of a sudden become. [| 
was only in a state of passiveness and rest. 

There came a knock upon my door. [| 
started up my head to listen, fearing that I 
might only have dreamed. It came again—a 
slight, thrice-repeated knock with a single 
knuckle. 

I called out—* Come tn !” 

The door opened. At first, only a little— 
then asif the person outside gathered courage, 
it opened wider and wider, till from my duais 
[ saw the entering form of a dwarfish looking 
old man. 

Immediately I rose to weleome him, not 
knowing who he might be. He bowed stiffly, 


and I asked him to take a chair, and pushed 


one tow ards him. 

“No, sir,” said he, “I amicant sit—I_ will 
stand. I came down only to ask you if you 
could tell me the time; my w ateh has run 
‘dow n, and I would like to set it again.’ 

] pulled out my watch, and, giving him the 
_true time, asked him a second time if he would 
not be seated. 

Without another word, he sat down in the 
chair I had myself just vacated, and began to 
wind and set his wateh. 

“You are alone here,” said he, in a tone 
rather of inquiry, but without once raising 
his eyes from his w ork. 

“Tam, yes, sir.” 

“ And you prefer it, of course,” added he. 

“When I am compelled to,” said I. 

“Ha! ha! so do I, too; Iam always com- 
pelled to prefer it: ha! ha! I would like al- 
ways to be alone! But you are young,” he 
continued, 

“ Twenty-six only,” said I. 

“ Ah, that will do—that will do; you are 
not a hermit for the reason that Iam. I see 
—<different, entirely, You are my neighbor ; 
did you know it?” 








“No, but I supposed I might be, from your 
coming to see me in this place,” said I. 

« Good. But I do not call on all my neigh- 
bors.” said the little man. ' 
«J feel complimented then by this visit,” 

returned I. 

“« Don’t know how that is,” said he, shrewd- | 
ly, as if he read my very thoughts with the | 
twinkling little black eye that was now raised | 
tome. “But come; you are no Englishman 
—your accent betrays you; I grow interested 
in you. Will you visit me?” 

“Where ?” 

“In mv room up stairs—just over you.— 
You don’t know that I live up there, then ?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“But now you do?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And will visit me ?” 

“Not to-night, thank you.’ 


“Oh, no; not to- night. " must go out to- 
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' strangers to come and see him—for he was a 


/hermit—but he liked my appearance and 


seems willing to make me a sort of temporary 


confidant.” 

“Well, do you go and see him, by all 
 seoma.” 

“] shall.” 

“There is more of mankind to be learned 
‘in these accidental and unforseen circum. 
stances, such as this seems to be, than in al- 
most any other mode. Besides, there is a 
grain of mystery about this, 1 should judge.” 

“ Decidedly,” said I. 

“ And I would follow on wherever the dis- 
position led, if | were you,” added he; “ but 
that isn’t what I have to tell you, by any 
means.” 

“Have you heard any news?” I asked him, 
referring to the progress of the business on 
which he had so long been in England. 

“Not a single syllable of it,” he answered; 


night: I hs a e business—str: ange, isn’t it? It “I have been out in the country for the last 


must be nearly time now for me to go; when | 
may I come for you? to-morrow night ?” 
“Yes, if you please.” 

The little old man rose from his chair, rub- 
bed his hands gleefully, bowed rather abr upt- 
ly, and was gone. 

I heard him trundling up the stairs, his 
shoes much too heavy for his feet, and then I 
heard his door open and shut, and his foot- 
steps on the floor over my head. 

Wonder had sealed my lips from giving ut- 
terance to a single ejaculation, when again my 
door opened, and in walked my friend Mason. 


CHAPTER II. 


few days—nearly a whole week—and not a 
word do I get of any one, that would reflect 
a ray of light upon my fire-fly chase of an er- 
rand. Last of aries consulting all the 
registers fur and near, and looking, till my 
eyes ached and wept, einai all the news- 
paper files to which I have been permitted 
access,—I was foolish enough to go and— 
what do you think ?” 

“T couldn’t guess.” 

“Consult an old fortune-teller.” 

“ Heaven help me!” 

“Fact—I went, just as I say I did.” 

“Well, what did she say ?” 

“Why, she told me what I might about as 
well have guessed for myse f—that my uncle 
was dead; that it was of no use for me to go 





MY FRIEND, 


“Why! what possesses you!” exclaimed 
Mason, gazing steadily and with astonishment 
at me. 

I had kept my position—standing in the | 
middle of the floor—since the little old man | 
had gone up stairs. The question of my 
friend at once brought me to my senses. 

“What strange people there are in the | 
world!” I exclaimed, by way of answer. 

“ Certainly,” said Mason; “ but what now ®” 

“Oh, nothing—I have only had a call. 

“Well done. A call at this time 0’ night! | 
Whom could it be from, pray ?” 

“One of my neighbors—I don’t know who 
he is.’ 


*Well; what is there strange about that?”} “I'll tell you what, Mason,’ 


° A great many things, Mason,” said [; “ my 


visitor was a little old man, very lean and at | 


tenuated; he came down to get the time of 


day from me, and when I had given it to him, 


he could not leave till he had invited me to 


call on him; he said he didn’t generally invite | 


about in pursuit of him; that he always used 
to carry his money about with him, in Bank 
'of England notes; and that he was finally 
robbed by three London highwaymen, in the 
night time, and his mutilated bo¢ dy thrown 
into the Thames.’ 

“But you are not shallow enough to take 
‘all this down?’ I suggested. 

“Of course Iam; T can't help it—she told 
it in such a way; how can I help believing all 
| she said ?” 

I made no attempt at areply; none cer- 
tainly was needed. 

Mason had finally become satisfied that all 
his search would prove fruitless, and if he 
were satisfied, certainly everybody else ought 


| to have been. 


| 
| 


* said I; “T have 
pretty much made up my mind to stay over 
to another ship. I have been thinking se- 
riously of it all the afternoon. I don’t see, 
exactly, how I can arrange all my business 
and go in this one, which I conclude is about 
ready to sail by this time.” 
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“Well, would you have me stay?” he in-| I drew near to a chair, all the while keeping 
quired. |My eyes intently fixed on him, and scanning 
“Not to incommode you at all.” closely every movement he made. It cost me 
“It will not. 1 might as well be hunting an effort to finally drop myself into a seat. 
about here as only complaining of my poor | The stranger drew up a chair opposite, and 
luck on board ship.” | replenishing the fire a little, opened a conver- 
“So you might; I should be delighted to | sation, in which my own share, though small, 
have you stay.” | was very reluctantly taken. 
“J will; and I will go out of town again! “Ha! ha!” said he, of a sudden; “ha! ha! 
to-morrow.” | I see—you do not know who I am; you do 
“ But don’t consult any more fortune-tellers. | not know in whose presence you sit!” 
You can improve your time more to the ad-| “How should I?’ I ventured, swallowing 
vantage of your business in another way.” | my spittle in the emotions and unaccountable 
fears that disturbed me. 
with a smile on his lips. | “Sure enough; ha! ha! But do you wish 
“When shall you be in town again?” I to know? Would you give anything to 
asked. | know ?” 
“Probably next Tuesday or Wednesday;| “Certainly,” said I. 
I will come and see you at once.” We sat} “ Well, well; you must know—you shall 
together through the whole evening, smoking | know; but let me draw up the table, first, 
and chatting. Perhaps, however, we talked | between us here.” 
fully as much by signs as by words, and ar-| I moved my chair back a foot or two, to 
ticulate sounds; for every once in a short | give him all the room he needed. He hauled 
time, our eyes would meet, and our shoulders | a heavy, circular table, made of oak, up be- 
shrug, as if we would each ask the other some | tween us, and going to a secret closet in the 
question, but dared not make the venture. wainscot, produced therefrom a bottle of 
I had been acquainted with my friend, Ma- | choicely flavored wine. 
son, but a short period, we having first met Placing the same, with a couple of glasses, 
in the metropolis. Of course we were not as | upon the board, he sat himself down in his 
yet very intimate. Yet there was a peculiari- | chair, and pouring out the glasses full to the 
ty about his manner of hunting up his de-| brim, took up his own and pledged therein 
ceased or forgotten relative, that forced itself |“ our better acquaintance.” 


“I hardly think I shall,’ answered Mason, | f 


on my attention. I own that I became inter-| I responded to this sentiment—I am coura- 
ested in him from the first time I saw him.— | geous enough to confess—with somewhat of 
He seemed to be an inexplicable, too; and as | distrust, if not of actual fear; for I knew not 
that bewildered me the more, it bewitched | into whose hands I had fallen. 

me, likewise. “This is a strange world, my son,” he be- 
gan, after heartily smacking his lips, as if jeal- 
ee ous of the loss of a particle of the wine’s vir- 


tue: “avery strange world! There are all 
sorts of people in it, too.” 

I neiied a confirmation of this axiom, if it 
needed one. 

“Sono! you are punctual,” said the little} “Kings and queens—dukes and duchesses 
old man, as, after I had knocked at his dingy | —lords and ladies—counts and countesses— 
looking door, he opened it and invited me in. | and—but no matter: you know, though per- 

“JT always mean to be,” was my well-weigh- | haps not quite as well as J, how the world is 
ed reply. made up. But people, somehow or other, 

“How did you know I was in?” he asked, | have possessed themselves of a wrong idea 
gazing at me as if he feared I had discovered | about title, and rank, and all that; it’s all non- 
some secret of his that none should know. sense, I say—all nonsense! Don’t you think 

“T did not know that you were,” I answer- | so ?” 
ed. “ Yes—but, certainly, title has the ruling 

“Did not know, eh?” said he after me, turn- | power in its own hands in this country, has it 
ing the key in the lock, and, after drawing it | not !” 
out, putting it in his pocket. “* No—no—not a whit; never believe that; 

Now, thought I, I] am to be taken to ac-/rank isn’t power here, exactly, although it 
count for something or other. At any rate,| passes for that name.” 
if I must, 1 must—and I fumbled with my| “But what is then?’ I asked; “I am cer- 
right hand in my pocket to find my long-| tain that J always thought high birth, and the 
bladed knife. | possession of distinguished blood of as much 

“You look pale,” he coolly continued; “sit importance in England as they could be any- 
down—sit down.” | where.” 


CHAPTER III. 


A VISIT. 














« Nominally—that is all.” 

I stared at the stranger, thinking him some 
abstractionist, or an insane man. 

« You don’t understand me, I see; but I will 
explain to you. You are an American, and I 
ehall delight to let out my humor hefore your 
eyes. You do not know me yet?” 

** No—I cannot say that I do.” 

“Listen. My name is Eugene Eldon: ean 
you remember? It is important that you 
should remember that.” 

“ Eugene Eldon,” I responded, as if to keep 
it in my memory. 

“That is it; in my life-time, I have learnt 
what governs the world; and what do you 
think it is” 

“Tell me,” said L. 

“Money!” almost screeched out the little 
man, taking another huge swallow of his 
wine: “money, I say, my son!” 

“ Ah, yes.” 

“Now you know, I see: yes, it is money. 
And I have found this out in time to practice 
upon it—to use my information. But how do 
you suppose I know ?”” 

“T can’t tell.” 

“Well, this was it:—I found that every- 
body wanted money—dukes, counts, mar- 
chionesses, ladies, lords, and all; money came 
amiss tonone. More than this—people would 
divulge secrets, compromit their characters, 
sell their old titles to lands and estates, do 
anything, in fact, when they wanted money 
badly. It makes no sort of difference; it’s 
the same with all; everybody must have mo- 
ney, and those whose rank drives them to al- 
most any means to procure it. will make the 


largest sacrifices. I early learned this. You | 
understand ?” 

I assented. 

“And on this knowledge I practised. I got 


hold of the long arm of the lever, at last.— 
Rank has bowed to me, and title has doffed 
its shining feathers. You see, Il was born poor 
—I was a poor boy. What I ever had came 
by saving—saving—hoarding up. My father 
—bless his soul—died poor, and left his chil- 
dren poor. I felt it. I felt the keen, the 
withering sting of accursed poverty; and I 
determined to give my life up to working out 
of its deep waters. Besides—I resolved to 
pay back on the proud part of mankind what 
I thought Thad suffered unworthily at their 
hands. And 1 had my good father’s memory 
to drive me early and late to my task, too.— 
Ihave had my revenge already. I shall die 
easier now, beeause my revenge is so sweet. 
But it is not over with yet. I will yet live to 


humble many an one, who thinks to shield his | 


rotten name behind his family coat of arms, 
or the tinsel livery of his servants. I am de- 
termined on this.” 

I gazed at the now highly excited little man 
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in astonishment. He might be a wizard, me- 
thought, or a magician. I grew even excited 
in the interest I took in him, and the energetic 
elucidation of his philosophy. 

At that moment a rap was heard on the 
door. 

Eldon rose, and unlocking it, admitted the 
person of a stranger. 

It was a servant, to all appearances, who 
handed the little man a note for him to read. 

He broke the seal, and after reading it, bade 
the servant tell his master to call at twenty 
| minutes past eleven, the next morning. 

“There,” said he, as soon as the intruder 
|had gone and the door was again locked on 
him, “ there is one single evidence of the truth 
of what I have been telling you. Read that 
‘note—it is from my Lord Edson.” 

I took the gilded and highly perfumed paper 
from his hands, and read :— 

“My Dear Mr. Exrpon,—You will pardon, 
I hope, the necessity that has compelled me 
to delay my payment to you solong. Iknow 
it was due some days ago, and that | promised 
to come and see you about it this very after- 
noon; but I cannot now explain to you why 
I have not been faithful to my promise. Send 
me word when you will be at home alone to- 
| morrow, and | will come and see you. I am 
'very sorry for this. 

“ Faithfully yours,” 
&e., &e. 

“There! what think you of that, my son? 
‘I do not need any title, you see—the lords 
‘come to me to ask for favor, and beg for par- 
don, and the like of that. They respect me, 
you see, more than I do them: although I am 
| but a common citizen, and all my neighbors 
here think me poor. Only yesterday, I went 
to the mansion of a famed Jady in a certain 
Square, and asked the servant to show me up 
to his mistress. The fool! he laughed in my 
| face, and told me to be off with myself, or he 
would have me shortly under lock and key; 
‘and the footman from the coach at the door 
reviled me with low epithets. When I got 
‘home, what did I do but sit down and write 
|a note to her ladyship; ¢hat brought her here, 
| though my person was denied admittance to 
| her house.” 
| I grew fast excited with what he said. He 
‘had practised rigidly upon his very curious, 
but nevertheless true theory, respecting the 
| motive power of social life. It delighted me 
‘to hear him go on, which he did, almost with- 
out interruption, for a full hour. * 
I rose to bid him good night. 
“Will you go?” he asked, likewise rising. 
“Tt is growing late,” | urged. 
| «But you are not tired, for all that,” said 
he; “I know that you are interested. Do you 
believe all I have told you?” 
| Certainly.” 
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“ Would you know more? Would you see 


” 


a with your own eyes: 
I expressed myself perfectly joyful with the 


idea. 


“[ will come for you to-morrow, then,” said | 
“to-morrow morning you shall see this 


he; 
for yourself: you shall see how the proud 
ones of the world are able to strut and com- 
mand those they think beneath them, as they 
do.” 

I left the little man’s room, and hurrying 
into my bed, lay for long hours, perple xed 
with wonder at what I had so unexpectedly 
stumbled upon. My neighbor overhead was 
in truth a riddle to me; which, the more | 
tried to solve it, only seemed to become the 
more complex. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MONEY. 


My newly made friend was punctual in 
ealling for me the next morning, and with the | 


exchange of but a few words we went up to- | 


gether to his room. 
He seemed not to be over-communicative, 


—hardly as much so as on the evening be- | 


fore; but I readily inferred that something 


pressed upon his mind, and that no words of 


mine could serve him or his mind’s condition. 
I have neglected to describe the appearance 
of his room. 


The entrance was low, and away in a dark | 
where one would natural- | 


corner of the entry, 


ly last think of going. There was no carpet 


spread upon the floor, and all the furniture | 


consisted of the heavy oaken table, three 
rickety, smooth-worn chairs, and an unpaint- 
ed old chest of drawers. A faded curtain, 
that might have been charged with once be- 
ing green, was looped from point to point | 
across the wall, forming a temporary partition 
behind, which concealed the whole of his 
sleeping apartment from such of his visitors 
as wight be curious to know whether such a 
character ever gave himself time to sleep.— 
The windows were so curtained with accu- 
mulated cobwebs and dust,—of themselves 
abundantly proving that this was a place of | 
hoarding,—that although there were two half 
curtains stretched betore the lower panes, 

they might have been safely dispensed with 
at no risk of the exposure of anything trans- 
piring within, 

I stood a moment, after entering the room, 
looking round on the objects that interested 
me. 

“ Perhaps you wonder,” said the dittle old 
man, “but you will not long. I want you to 
see how the world moves round. I believe I. 
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have as much of a hand in helping to turn it 
as many others who take the credit all to 
themselves, and forget where their power 
comes from.” 

I believed all he said, and more too. 

“ Here,” said he, “get you behind my eur- 
tain there. You can see through this corner, 
if you pull it aside but a little—in this way— 
and nothing will prevent your hearing as 
much as you will eare to. Ha! ha! You do 
not believe it—but I am a king too; I have 
got a throne, and you shall see me sit on it! 
Ha! ha! This does my blood good; it warms 
me; Efeel proud. Here—let’s have a giass 
of wine to brace our nerves. Now get you 
behind the screen, into that further corner, and 
sitdown on the foot of my bed. You can 
see all; no one shall know you are there.” 

Instinetively I obeyed him. 

I had not been in my new situation but a 
few minutes before there was heard a light 
rap at the door. . 

The miser hurried to open it, and admitted 
alady. She seated herself at the table at his 
request, while he sat down opposite her. 

I could Jook from where I sat full in her 
fuir face. Her eyes were large and dark, re- 
| vealing a wealth of love and passion none but 
such eyes ever can, Long curls shook them- 
‘selves out from their insufficient fastenings 
down her soft, white neck, that was now ex- 
posed justa little to my sight; and 
leaned her elbow on the table and raised her 
hand to her crimson cheek, costly jewelry 
| shone upon her delicate and slender wrist.— 
I knew she was a lady of rank, for her man- 
ner betrayed her before her lips had parted to 
let a word escape them. 

“Now, my good Mr. Eldon, can you not 
accommodate me once more?’ I heard her 
say, in atone of pleading to my friend, the 
little miser. 

“ What amount would you have this time, 
my lady ?” asked he. 

D ie thousand pounds, Mr. Eldon; I hope 

| you can let me have it!” 

“Bat Iam growing poor, you know,” said 
poor, you ’ 

‘he, “and a thousand pounds i is indeed a great 

/sum of money.” 

“] know it, Mr. Eldon.” 
| “How soon must you have it ?” 

“ By next Monday, Mr. Eldon.” 

“What security do you propose, madam ?” 
| “Here,” said she; “here is my bracelet, 
| worth double that at any time.” 
| * But jewelry, you know, is hard to dispose 

of at times, madam.” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Eldon; besides, these jewels 
| it contains are all of great value; but I do 
} not expect to allow you to dispose of them— 

I only put them into your hands for security 
for the payment of what I wish to borrow o* 
you.” 





as she 
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«And you expect to pay me the money, | 
then ?” 

“ Certainly—most certainly Ido. It shall 
not remain unpaid a day beyond the time.” 

“You want it for the use of Count Lefere, 
I conclude?” suggested the miser, lifting his | 
keen eye to her own. 

“Yes, I do: you have a right to know, Mr. 
Eldon, for what I want it—but no one else. 
Such a kind friend as youl do net fear to 
trust with my secrets.” 

“« No—no,” responded the miser, drily. 

“Can you say ‘ yes’ to me?” asked the lady, 
anxiously. 

“T will see.” 

“Nay—do not keep me in suspense—say 
‘yes’ at onee, Mr. Eldon.” 

“Would my lord, your husband, consent to 
you paying such a bonus as I should be ob- 
liged to ask you ?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, do not mention it to 
my husband! It will never do—no, never! 
Count Lefere is my friend; he is embarassed, 
and I must help him; but, for the love of 
mercy, my husband must know nothing of 
this—not a syllable!” 

“Well, well—I only asked—” 

“] know it, Mr. Eldon; I know it; but do 
be careful about what you say; all this is a 
secret between us; you surely would not | 
compromise me 2” 

“Never, madam, never. The thought is 
farthest from me. But what can you afford 
to pay me for the loan ?” 

“Almost anything you ask—almost any- 
thing. Can you say ‘yes’ now 2” 

“Not now. Come again on Monday, and 
I will tell you.” 

“But I shall be so anxious in the mean- 
time ?” 

“ And if I said ‘ yes’ now, I might have to 
disappoint you, and that would make the mat- 
ter still worse.” 

“'True—true, Mr. Eldon; I will be patient. 
Monday, you say ?” 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“Qh, I pray you will not disappoint me!” 

She rose after a moment from her chair, 
and bowing most gracefully to the little miser, | 
left the room. The sound of her footstep was | 
soon lost on the stairs below. 

“This is my throne! Here is my king- | 
dom!” he shouted out to me, as soon as we | 
were alone again. “The lady you just saw | 
is the wife of a distinguished member of the 
House of Lords. You see how she throws 
her whole happiness into my hands, don’t you ? 
And on her happiness depends the domestic 
enjoyment of his lordship. So you see J am | 
as much a ruler as any of them, don’t you, eh? 
Ha! ha! but none of the world know how 











| 
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these springs of the great machinery work, | greater than he? Don’t you see that he pays 
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and they go on as blindly as ever; but Tknow, 

and I keep my advantage to myself, too!” 
There came another knock at the door. 
The little miser opened it as before, and in 

walked a gentleman, with a profusion of bows 


‘and fawning gestures, such as one who really 


feels himself enslaved alone can make. 

“My dear Mr. Eldon,” said this comer, 
aking the miser’s shrivelled hand within his 
own, “I really cannot pay you all this morn- 
ing; here is acheck for four thousand pounds 
only; I will surely hurry with preparing the 
remainder.” 

“But it has been long due already,” said 
my little friend, rather urgently. 

“I know—I know, Mr. Eldon; but—” 

“J shall have to take renewed security, sir.” 

“What, for only the remainder ?” 

“Yes; you say that Grantley Manor is al- 
ready under cover for other mortgages.” 

“Only three, Mr. Eldon.” 

“ And that is too many for my safety.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“ What have you done with your stables?” 

“Ah! but I wouldn’t encumber chem.” 

“Why not! Money is money, to every- 
body.” 

“IT know—I know.” 

“Well, what do you say, sir?” 

“'T’o the horses ?” 

“Yea.” 

“Why, if you insist—” 

“T do.” 

“Then I shall have to let you cover them.” 

The little man took pen, ink, and paper 
from his chest of drawers, and drawing up to 
the table, wrote a document to which he re- 
quired the stranger to affix hisname. All the 


‘time that he was writing, the stranger eyed 


him severely, as if a struggle for liberty—that 
liberty which persons living beyond their in- 
comes never enjoy—was raging within his 
breast. 

At last he signed the paper that was push- 
ed to him across the table, and rose from his 
chair to go. 

“Will you try a glass of wine?” asked the 
miser, in a tone that betrayed his perfect sat- 
isfaction at what had just transpired. 

“Excuse me this morning, if you please,” 
replied the stranger; and he walked to the 
door with an altogether different air from that 
he wore when he entered the room. He felt 
deeply the lesson the little miser had just 
taught him. He was ashamed at heart to find 
himself a slave to such a man, 

But how long would he remember his pre- 
sent feelings? ‘Till his money was ali gone, 
and no longer. 

“That visitor is one of the greatest men in 
the King’s realms,” ejaculated my friend, when 
he was gone; “but don’t you see that I am 
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me the honor, while other people are paying 
theirs to him?” 

Next entered a duke—then, an embarassed | 
tradesman, whose business word had been | 
quoted with confiderfce for years—then, a 
countess—then, another lord—and again, not 
long after him, his own lady, each ignorant 
of the other's errand. 

And 80 there poured in almost a steady 
stream, for the little miser said it was one of | 


his reception days, and he had appointed a | 


time for each one to come, so that none should | 
interfere with another. 

“It is late,” said he 
on his bed; 
afternoon. I have one more appointment, 
aad then you shall dine with me. Ha! ha! i 
it not glorious thus to govern the world’s 

overnors!? Glorious, isn’t it? So they go! 

tell you, [am as much a prince as the best | 
one of them. See how they throw themselves | 
into my power—see how | put myself at the | 
head of all of them! ‘This is a sweet revenge 
for one’s early poverty, by my soul, isn’t it, 
eh? Don’t you think so? Ha! ha!” 

A knock—the last knock—was heard at 
his door. 

“ There—hush—this is the last one n 
we'll have dinner,” said he, as he walked 
hastily towards the door. 


to me, while I still sat 


s 





CHAPTER V. 
MURDER. 


“Au! Good day, Mr. Eldon—glad to see 
you to-day!” excl: aimed the youthful looking 
man who had just entered. 

The miser shook his hand, as if he eared 

t about over much familiarity with his vis- 
itor. 

“Did IT not hear laughing and talking, just 
now, as I came to your door? 
alone, Mr. Eldon” 

“Certainly—certainly, sir,’ replied my 
friend; “only talking to myself a little, as T 
walked my floor—that was all: 
must talk with my thoughts, w hen I 
no one to talk with, don’t you? Ha! 

“ Ah, yes,” answered the stranger; 
are alone, then? Iam glad.” 

* Do you not always find me so?” inquired | 
the little miser. 

* Yes—yes—lI forgot; I believe I am wan- 
dering, myself, and talking out aloud, just as | 
you were a minute ago, faith ! 

“Well; are you ready for me to-day, as 
you promised ? asked my friend. 

“No, Mr. Eldon; 

very sorry ; and came round here expressly to 


tell you so; but I think I shall be ready by , 


‘an get 
ha!” 
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“it is already the middle of the | 


Are you not) 


you see [| 


« you | 






next Tuesday. Ihave been sorely disappoint- 

ed, you see.” 
“And so am I,” rejoined Mr. Eldon, “ 

disappointed at this moment !” 

“J am really very sorry, Mr. E]—” 

“So you said.” 

“ But really, I think if you will advance me 
fifteen hundred pounds more on my plate, 

taking out your own price, it w ould assist me 
/ much to pay this by Tuesday. 

- can advance nothing more now for you, 
sir,” replied the miser. 
| “ But I really need it, Mr. Eldon.” 

“Can't help that.” 
“And then it would be instrumental in 
hastening my payment of the other.” 

“That must be paid, whether you receive 
more from me now or not.” 

Bg stranger started suddenly, and seemed 

» be looking directly into my eyes which 
| were peering “out through a erack in the eur- 
| tain. 
| Isn't there any one else here, Mr. Eldon? 
he asked, his face being perfectly colorless. 

“[ have said no; why do you repeat your 
| question ?” 

“1 thought I saw that curtain move.” 

« Pshaw! that’s only a eat that keeps about 
me here, and occasionally jumps up on my 
bed for a nap in the daytime. You are not 
frightened, are you? 

“Oh, no; but I should not feel so easy to 
have any one overhear our conversation.” 

“There’s not the least danger of that, in 
this room.” 

“Well; I forget; it is nearly my dining 
hour, Will you give me till next month to 
pay you the whole of my loan, if you do not 
advance me any more now on my plate?” 

“Tis only the first of the month now; it’s 
too long a time—nearly four weeks.” 

“ How long a time will you give me, then ?” 

“T ought to be paid to-day.” 

“Have you that note 1 gave 
you?” 

“I believe I have.” 

“ And the mortgage ?” 

“Tea” 
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“Well—what time can you allow? Till 
next month ?” 
| “No.” 
“How long then? 
“ Till next Tuesday, at the farthest. Ihave 


waited too long, already.” 

| “ But what if I cannot raise it by that time ?” 
| Then I shall foreclose, and take possession 
| of your property.” 


OB 


rl 





y ! You will never foreclose! 
foreclose 1 your lease now !” 
Before the miser could rise in his chair, and 


I am very sorry for it— almost before he thought of danger, the 


stranger sprang towards him, and buried the 
blade of his hunting knife in his heart! 












With a deep moan he threw out his skinny 
hands, and dropped his head over the back 
of his chair. 

He was dead. 

The murderer drew out his knife, seeing 
what he had done, and wiped the blade clean 
upon a piece of newspaper he took from his 
pocket. Then he began to fumble in the 
pockets of his victim, to possess himself of 
the note and mortgage of which he had be- 
fore spoken. 

“How shall I fix him’ said he to himself, 
aloud; “he must appear to have killed him- 
self.” 

Then he’ felt in the dead man’s pockets 
again, to find his knife, intending to lay it on 
the table beside him, as if he had slain him- 
self with his own hand. * 

What was I to do? 

To move might have cost me my own life; 
for | was unarmed, and could have stood no 
chance against my adversary, to whom the 
smell of hot blood was just then more wel- 
come than to me. 

To remain where I was would quite as 
likely expose me in the end; for he would 
examine the entire room, and of course I 
should not escape his notice. 

And again, even if he did not find me in my 
present hiding place, I might be the last one 
seen coming from the room, and living near 


by, might be suspected very readily of having | 


committed murder. 

My thoughts happened to be of service to 
me just at the right moment. 

The door had not been locked since I came 
in—that I knew. Taking advantage of an 
occasion when the assassin had turned his 
back for a moment towards me, I sprang al- 
most at a single bound across the floor, and 
grasping the huge bow of the door key, drew 
it from the lock, and opening the door, escaped 
in a twinkling. It was quick work, for it was 
hazardous: but I had either to do that or be 
lost. 

I held on upon the door handle, after I 
reached the entry, until I could run the key 
in the lock and secure the murderer; then 
hurried away to give information of what had 
so suddenly happened, to the police. I did 
not fear his escape, for there were no means 
of egress for him except at the windows; and 
it was not to be supposed he would dare make 
80 perilous a leap as he would be obliged to, 
if he jumped from them. 

In a trice the officers were at the door with 
me, and I unlocked it to give them admission. 

They opened it, at first slowly and with 
great caution, until one of them could get his 


head partially in, to see what the state of mat- | 


ters was, Then all three of us burst in to- 
gether and secured the prisoner. 


A Fortune Hunt. 


We found him standing in the middle of| 
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|the floor, completely stupified at being so ef- 
fectually caught in his own trap. He uttered 
not a syllable in his own defense, but stood 
staring vacantly at the preparations that were 
making for carrying him to prison, 

] was likewise kept in close custody till a 
coroner's jury could be called to sit on the 
body, inasmuch as my testimony was every 





‘| thing towards accounting for the manner in 


'which the murdered man came to his violent 
death. 


CHAPTER VI. 
DISCOVERIES. 


A Jury of Inquest was shortly after sum- 
moned, and I appeared before them, 

The dead man still sat in his chair, in which 
he had received his fatal wound from an old 
‘debtor. His under jaw had fallen down upon 
| his breast, and his eyes, now partially closed, 
/were glazed and set in their sockets. 
| One of the men raised up his right arm to 
see if it yet had any spring in the muscles; 
but it fell again heavily into his lap, making 
his head lean still farther over with the blow. 

I told my story as clearly as | could, from 
beginning to end. I narrated the cireum- 
stances that brought about our acquaintance 
originally, and detailed the particulars of every 
subsequent interview we had had, up to the 
very moment of the murder. Of course, in 
order to make my story clear and direct as 
possible, | had to go through a narration of 
the motives of this my last visit to the mur- 
dered man’s room. ‘This was done in as few 
words as it could be. 

I testified to having witnessed the commis- 
sion of the crime, and to the prisoner’s being 
the true murderer. My story of the hunting 
knife, that he had used for the purpose, con- 
firmed the other statements. And | fully de- 
tailed the conversation held between the pri- 
soner and his victim in my hearing, respecting 
the matter of the note and the mortgage. 

A couple of the jurors were forthwith dis- 
patched to the prison to make inquiries, and 
returned shortly with the identical hunting 
knife, note, and mortgage, of which I hac 
spoken, that had been taken from the prisoner 
before his incarceration. 

It was enough. The jury’s verdict was 
speedily made up. 

But in ransacking his old chest of drawers, 
one of the men came unexpectedly across a 
| bunch of greasy looking papers. They were 
hauled over at once and examined. 

One of them took up an unpretending slip 
of paper and read as follows: 

“Should my death be unexpected, this is 
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merely to inform whoever casts his eyes upon 
it, that for years I have worn the name under 
which I die, and that there is another one be- 
hind it. I was christened—Eugene Fenton. 
I once had a sister, but God has probably 
taken her. 









“ EuGENE Epon.” 






made but little difference now to any one what 
his name was, or ever had been. He was dead | 
to everybody. 

For want of sufficient surety just at hand, 
I was placed under the custody of an officer 
until | could write to friends in London who 
would answer for my appearance at Court 
against the prisoner. I asked to go down 
into my room first, where I was going to pen 
notes to my friends, detailing the recent ex- 
citing occurrences, and asking their codpera- 
tion in the emergency. 

| opene “d my door, and whom should I see 
sitting in my arm-chair but my friend Mason. | 

“So I didn’t go, you see,” said he; but see- 
ing ina moment whom I had for company, 
his voice fell and he asked what was the mat- 
ter now. 

“There’s been a murder up stairs,” I an-| 
swered. 

“But you haven't been committing one!” 

“Oh, no; never fear for that; but I was un- 
fortunate enough to see it done, and now I’ve 
a prospect of remaining here for some time 
yet.” 

“But who have 
Heaven’s sake !” 

“My friend overhead—the little miser.” 

. The deuce ! murdered . 

“Yes; and the murderer is secure, too; 
that was the most to trouble me.” 
“What 1s the miser’s name ”” 



















you seen murdered, for | 












| 





I have no heirs that I ever knew. | 


This was matter for new surprise—but it | 


| Mason, who had since died. 


of his wealthy relative. 





A. C. 


“He told me, last night, it was Eugene EF. 
don; but it appears from one of his papers we 
ihave stumbled on just now, that that was a 
fictitious name ; his real name is Eugene Fen- 
ton.” 

“Eugene Fenton 
\ing both hands. 

“So the paper said,” said I, turning to the 
officer for confirmation of my statement, 
“Good Heavens! He is my uncle !” 


| !” exclaimed Mason, rais- 


The fact was made sufficiently clear, that 
the murdered man was indeed the uncle of 
my friend Mason. His search had proved of 
avail at last. 

It appeared that the little miser’s sister had 
been early tossed about almost at random on 
the waves of fortune, and had finally reached 
America. Here she was married to a Mr, 
She herself soon 
afterwards dying, her son Sumner was her 
only offspring, and the only relation and heir 
of his uncle. 

The trial of the murderer took place short- 
ly after, and he was duly convicted, sentenced, 
and executed. 

Mason remained in England, and succeed- 
according to right, to the immense estates 
I was soon on my 


ed, 


way home. 
However lamentable the means by which 


| my friend had at last found his uncle, still he 
‘could not but repose more faith in ordinary 


events,—just as they oecurred,—for the solu- 
tion of a mystery, than in the blind chases 
after luck, or the senseless impositions of for- 
tune-tellers. 





TO 


O! fairest of flowers 
That blooms in the 

Where Nature’s wild bowers 
Are rocked by the gale ; 

Where lofty, 
Arise in their pride, 

And bright dancing fountains, 
Gush up on their side. 






vale! 






dark mountains 






Oh! brightest eyed maiden ! 
Whose breath, like the Spring 





*s 
b J 












With sweetness is laden; 
Whose merry laugh rings 
Like the laugh of her rills; 
W hose burning eyes madden, 
Whose gentle voice thrills, 
Whose kind accents gladden, 
Whose scornful glance chills 
Only thee, 
My life in thine shall ever flow. 
af ERasTos. 


this heart shall know, 
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MUSING THOUG 


BY KARL 


I was lying on my study-sofa, in the plea- | 
sant twilight of a little back room. It was 
cold enough to require a fire, and the sofa | 
was wheeled in front of the hearth. The | 
wood, snapping off fiery fragments, reminded | 
me of an angry man, and the sparks that sail-_ 
ed slowly or darted swiftly out of sight, shaped 
themselves, into strange, fantastic forms.—| 
There were little goblins, all head and no’ 
legs, and hobgoblins, all legs and no head. | 
Pretty faces shot amorous clances s, and elvish | 
looking monsters peered at me from behind | | 
their own ugliness. My mind was trying to | 
solve the problem of these mysterious crea- 
tions, when the form of a printer’s devil that 
shot up the chimney turned it in another di-| 
rection. The Press and its marvellous pro- | 
ductions ranged themselves before me, and I | 
had a fair view of that wonderful instrument | 
which, for better or worse, is always at work; | 
toiling by day and by night, clashing onward, | 
never stopping to breathe, but sending out its | 
printed talk, to improve, amuse, or disgust the 
millions, Through streets of high, black- | 
looking buildings my gaze was directed, and | 
from each came the clatter and clanking of 
engines, the hum of voices, and the bustle of | 
moving. Men came in and went out, bearing | 
in their faces the marks of incessant toil_— 
These are the humble agents that put into 
fitting guise the great mass of manuscript 
that issues daily from the studies and garrets 
of book-makers. My eye glanced through 
rooms where books, maps, “ch: uts, reviews, 
pamphlets; works of all kind, from the mas- 
sive diction: ury to the little spelling-book, were | 
piled around in grand confusion. People buy | 
these books and read them. Do they think 
of those men who, in the murky atmosphere | 
of dingy offices, bending daily and nightly 
over their sti anding desks, condense the huge, 
ill-written, blotted manuscript into a nea 
legible, reading shape? People buy these 
books and read them. Do the authors think 
of this when they hurry over some important 
principle, touch on truths they do not under- 
stand, or introduce ideas that may corrupt the | 
minds of those whose reading life has just | 
begun? People buy these books and read | 
them. Do the publishers think of this when 
they purchase the heaps of trash that corrupt | 
the tastes, blunt the appreciation of the really | 
beautiful, and give distorted notions of men | 
and things; whe *n they yearly send from their | 
offices thousands of volumes replete with non- 
sense and with error! 





| consequence : 


HTS. 
LUDWIG. 


My mind is not so attached to the memory 
of things that were, as to despise all the pro- 
ductions of the present. ‘There are many 
books, yearly and monthly issued, that we 
must have, and the reviews and m: iwazines are 
almost indispensable propagators of general 
knowledge. But need I point to those works 
that disgrace the infancy of the American 
Press, such as the old and hardened con- 
sciences of foreign book marts should alone 
produce? The pulpit justly denounces these 
works, butin vain. The moral Papers deplore 
their influence, but their appeals to the com- 
mon sense of the community are lost. 

The only way at present to remedy the 
evil, is to diffuse throughout the country 
magazines and reviews, sold ata price that 
can compete with the low rates at which these 
miserable productions are vended. But these 
magazines must be the repositories of useful 
knowledge and intended for the million; they 
must be conducted with a view not only to 
the mental but the moral culture of the 
million. The great Penny Magazine of the 
English Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
 Kuasislies has failed in this respect, and is 
not producing such effects as were at fixst in- 


| tended. 


There is another thought connected with 
this subject, and one of practical import- 


ance. It is the ignorance of the English 
classics among the youth of America. Fa- 


miliar with the highly romantic and very ab- 
surd adventures of the heroes and heroines 
of the yellow covered literature, with the 
| bravado of pirates, and the caves of robbers, 
they have never heard of Addison, Steele, 
and Johnson, have never met with the names 
of Cowley, Milton, Dryden, and Pope—have 
never read the novels of Fielding, Richardson, 


‘and Smollett—and though fond of the drama, 


_ have never seen the plays s of Otway, and Con- 
greve, and Goldsmith. Full of the slang of 
Sy ksey” and the ballads of blackened “ min- 
strels,” they cannot quote one line of Shak- 

speare or one verse of Milton. They may 
argue that the sun of a new day is risingyand 
that new men, new measures, and new books, 
shall usurp the place of all the old and vener- 
able names that adorn the Anglo-Saxon liter- 
ature. I know that change is the present 
order, and in many matters it is of essential 
but literature will not be im- 
proved by the substitution of the works of 
any new school for the old-fashioned, but 
most excellent writings of the last century. 
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A QUEER recreation, this, of Scandal, in 
which some people indulge. We ean con- 
ceive of a child dropping into the deep water 
a diamond bracelet for the pleasure of seeing 
it sink, and sparkle as it sinks, till out of 
sight and lost—but that a full-grown man, or 
a rational, educated, conscientious woman, 
should drop a neighbor's jewelled character, 
of infinite value, into the restless waters of 
scandal, ever “casting up mire and dirt,” and 
take pleasure in seeing it sink—down, down, 
still sparkling as it smiles, till lost for ever. 
This is a mystery. Yet it is done, every 


Sais 
pg 
} " 


DAL. 


| societies, in chureh—going out and coming 
in, sitting down and rising up. Ministers 
preach against the sin, Wits slash it with the 
| whetted edge of ridicule, but still it thrives. 
It is our notion to apply to it a not particularly 
dull wood-cut, of which no one will fail to see 
the point, and some feel it also. If perchance 
any pretty mouth is just opening to utter the 
word of scandal, we hope its owner will think 
of one of the figures in this picture, and re- 
membering the distorting power of scandal, 
take care lest it become her portrait. 





week and every day, in cities and towns and 


villages, in the street, in the parlor, at sewing’ 


We publish on page 426, a brief tale, ap- 
propriate tg,this engraving. 
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THE BIBLIOPHILIST. 


No. 5. 
BY SAHAL-BEN-HAROUN. 


SOME PARTICULARS OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF PRINTING, WITH BRIEF 
NOTICES OF SUBJECTS CONNECTED THEREWITH. 


** Our age is retrospective.” —Emerson’s Lectures. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the vast contrariety of | country between Cairo and Japan in which 
opinions respecting the origin of this great | they had not some mercantile representatives. 
discovery, nearly every writer on this question; Among those nations with whom they were 
necessarily refers to the method of printing | in the habit of trading, was that of China, and 
from blocks of wood, as practised by the Chi- | several arts, exactly similar to those of that 
nese from time immemorial. The characters | country, were at a very early period exclu- 
on the Babylonian bricks are evidently im-| sively practised by the Venetians, and to 
pressed—assuredly a part of the infant process | this source it is most probable they were 
in this art. Passing the signet-rings of early indebted for their acquaintance with the art 
times, many of which were unquestionably | of engraving and printing with blocks. An- 
used for impressing or marking, we have re- | other art, which they are also said to have de- 
maining two Latin inscriptions, on a cameo rived from China, was a peculiar method of 
and an intaglio, in the collection of the late | making looking glasses and glass beads. 

Mr. Francis Douce. The cameo—on metal—| Mr. Hallam* and other bibliographers have 
exhibits the name of a tradesman of imperial | treated the image-cuts as the successors of 
Rome, T (Tirus) Valagini Mauri; the intaglio,| the blocked-cards, but there is every reason 
engraved in stone, was used by a Roman oc- | to conclude—the date of the Venetian engrav- 
culist for marking his medicines. |ings by the Cunios considered, 1285+—that 

The invention, or rather introduction of! these impressions of saints and religious sub- 
playing-cards into Europe about the end of jects from “wooden stereotype” were the 
the thirteenth century, led to the use of block-| originals to which the German card-makers 
cutting for their production by the Germans, | were indebted for their method of an increas- 
the same process having already been em- | ed production.t 
ployed for multiplying tae rudely engraved| Phese wood-cuts of the saints were subse- 
representations of the saints and other re-/ quently accompanied by a few lines of letters 
ligious effigies. | cut in the same block. Gradually entire pages 

The principles of this style of engraving | were impressed in this manner, which thus 
were borrowed from the Venetians, by whom! prepared the way for what are ealled “ block- 
the art was practised so early as the year | books,” the early copies of which, originating 
1285. From the maritime commerce of this | about 1422, were, however, confined to a very 
people there is every reason to believe they | few leaves, and being printed on one side of 
had adopted the method practised in China;| the paper} only, would greatly resemble the 
although from the fact that this nation was | manuscripts they were designed to represent, 
not acquainted with the art of making paper | and for which, as we shall see, they were un- 
till the year B. C. 95, the very early period | questionably sold. 
of block-printing assigned to the Chinese by It is, however, far from improbable that 
Du Halde, viz: 1120 years B. C., is most} wood-engraving had been secretly practised 
probably erroneous. for some time previous to this date, (1422) ; 

Respecting this introduction of printing} for stimulated by the high prices paid for 
through the agency of the Venetians, it may | manuscripts, and the privacy and facility with 
be stated that as early as the sixth century | which they could be fabricated by means of 
that country was a great naval and commer-| engraving, those few who were competent to 
cial power. Prior to the year 900 they had | the execution would doubtlessly avail them- 
formed a very important connexion at Con-| selves of the power which their art enabled 
stantinople which was maintained with such | them to possess. 
dignity and credit, that in 1189 the reigning os 
emperor granted to them an entire district of oT een a yale Europe, 1, 95. 
that city. . At the close of the tenth century t See Sieisochen's Hist. Engrav., 1771. 

80 extensive were their commercial relations,! §"The first paper-mill in Germany was erected 
that it would have been difficult to find a near the city of Nuremberg, in the year 1390. 
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These block-books, as books, appear to 
have been executed principally in the low 
countries, (Holland, &c.) ‘They may be de- 
scribed as of two classes, books of images, 
with text, and books of images, without text. 
The most celebrated specimens are the Biblia 
Pauperum, or Poor Man's Bible, a kind of 
picture-catechism of the Bible for the use of 
young persons, and the common people; an 
the Speculum Salvationis, or Mirror of Salva- 
tion, ascribed to a Benedictine monk of the 
fourteenth century, styled Brother John. 

The Biblia appeared about 1420; it con- 
sists of forty leaves of small folio size, each 
leaf containing a scripture cut, with brief ex- 
tracts or descriptive sentences. 

The Speculum is considered the most cele- 
brated block-book in the annals of typogra- 

hical controversy, if the appellation of block- 
book can properly be given to that in which 
the accompanying text is printed for the most 
part with moveable wooden characters, in one 
edition of it, and in all the others, entirely so. 
This work was exceedingly popular. It is a 
compilation of historical passages from Serip- 
ture, with a few from profane history. It 
seems to hold, says Mr. Ottley, a distinct place 
midway between the ordinary books printed 
entirely from engraved wooden blocks, and 
the first specimens of typography in its imma- 
ture state, and is therefore, independent of its 
intrinsic merit, particularly interesting. 

The change and improvement from the 
manner in which these books of images were 
executed to moveable wooden characters, 
seems obvious and far from difficult, but there 
is no evidence that they were generally used 
except in the initial characters of some of the 
early books. 

In the infant stage of printing the system 
was as much the counterfeit of, as the substt- 
tute for writing, being, as it were, the fac- 
similes of the hand-writings of the most ap- 
proved scribes; and as large sums were paid 
for manuscript copies of choice works, the 
first printers were desirous to sell their print- 
ed copies as such, and influenced by this prin- 
ciple, lucrative motives would operate strong- 
ly in preventing the perfecters of the art from 
acknowledging themselves to the world as the 
authors of so great a novelty. Other reasons 
might be offered as the cause of this mystery 
in the early use of printing, but we may safe- 
ly consider those of personal interest, as the 
most powerful in their operation. 

Of the first prinier, in the modern sense of 
the term, the claims of Costar, Gutenberg, 
Scheffer, and Faust, have each been urged 
and maintained by their respective partisans. 
In examining the opinions of forty-six of the 
principal writers on this question, it appears 
that Costar carried the art no further than 
separating the wooden types, and that Guten- 
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berg, Faust and Scheffer adopted these types 
/as an addition to their blocks; that these sub. 
sequently gave way to metal cut types, and 
were followed by Scheeffer’s discovery of the 
art of casting fusile metal into the forms of 
letters. 


| Embarrassing as this question of first or 
principal inventor of the art of printing has 
justly been considered, it is not unreasonable 
'to believe that the honor of the invention is 
‘not due, exclusively, to either of the parties 
for whom it has been claimed, but that it was 
the result of a series of their general and suc. 
cessive improvements on the block-printing 
of the Chinese, as already practised. 
Wholly to set aside the claims of Costar, 
/as an early laborer in the cause, would, we 
are inclined to believe, be doing him injustice, 
| His substitution of moveable wooden type 
for fixed letters, is represented to have oceur- 
|red in 1430, and it is further stated that the 
| Speculum Humane Salvationis, of very rude 


‘appearance, proceeded from his press at Hare 
| lain before any other that is generally recog- 
nised. If, therefore, this date of 1430, can be 
depended on, the statement of Mattaire,* the 
great antagonist to Costar’s partisans, must 
be regarded as erroneous, as Gutenberg’s in- 
duction of Costar into the “art and mystery of 
printing,” is set down by this writer as takin 
place in the city of Harlem about 1459, a 
he further states that Gutenberg and Cos. 
tar practised there together at that period — 
The traditionary charge, therefore, that Gut- 
enberg surreptitiously acquired the secret 
and turned it to his own advantage, is wholly 
unsupported by any evidence but that which 
—every point considered—must be regarded 
as precarious. 

| Gutenberg appears, from the various ac- 
‘counts we have left of him, to have been ofa 
| good family, but reduced in cireumstances.— 
| He seems to have been gifted with an inquir- 
|ing mind, and it is likely that the hope of re- 
trieving his fortunes, first led him about 1420 
| —1423, seven years prior to the appearance 
‘of Costar's Speculum, to experiments con- 
nected with the art of printing. 


The first press, completed under his direc- 
tion, was made by a turner, one Conrad Sas- 
pach, at Strasburg, in the year 1436, a part-— 
nership having been entered into the previous 
year, between himself, Andrew Drozhennis, 
(or Dritzcher,) John Riff, and Andrew Heel- 
man, citizens of Strasburg; in which agree- 
ment he bound himself “to declare to them 
some important secrets by which they should 
make their fortunes.” 

Though Gutenberg’s conceptions appear 
to have been based on fair mechanical princi- 








| 
| 








* Annalee’ Typographici, 1719. 
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les, the result was anything but that which] The first important specimen of printing, 
Fad been expected; possibly from the want | however, was the celebrated Mazarin Bible in 
of that practical knowledge so indispensably | the Latin Vulgate, which appeared without 
necessary in the carrying out important in-| date, but is supposed to have been issued by 





ventions and designs. A law-suit was the re- 
sult of this disappointment, in the records of 
which, it is shown by the testimony of one 


Beildech, a confidential servant of Guten-| 


berg’s, that his employer, Gutenberg, was the 
first person who practically employed the aid 
of moveable type in his process of printing. 
Heinecken, who appears to have investigated 
this subject with great diligence and labor, is 
of opinion that in these experiments, Gutten- 
berg had sunk the entire capital of the firm, 
without being able to produce a single clear 
and legible leaf. 

Poor, disappointed, but not dispirited, Gut- 
enberg, in 1443, returned to his native city, 
Mentz, where, for seven long years, he nursed 
his great design; and ubout the year 1450 he 
formed his celebrated connexion with John 
Fust or Faust, a wealthy citizen of that place. 


With such facts before us, we cannot for 
one moment withhold from Gutenberg that 
merit to which his perseverance is so unques- 
tionably entitled, for the production of THE 
FIRST PRINTED BOOK, properly so ecall- 
ed, being the Latin Bible, now better known 
as the Mazarin Bible, in the accomplishing 
of which he was assisted by the wealth of 
Faust, and the genius of Scheeffer,* his part- 
ners, by whose united and untiring industry 
the wondrous discovery of the Art of Print- 
ing was brought rapidly to perfection. 


The earliest works, probably as probationa- 
ry efforts, executed by Gutenberg and his 
artners, is supposed to have been an alpha- 
t, engraved on a plate, for the use of schools; 
these were succeeded by some doctrinal 
tracts; and these again by two editions of 
Donatus, on the Parts of Speech; the first 
from wooden blocks, which were deposited in 
the royal library of Paris; the second, with 
moveable types, on vellum. 

It is more than probable that the use of 
wooden type was principally confined to the 
wren] of small books only; for from their 
iability to accident or inconvenience, and the 
great expense attending the production of let- 
ters of cut metal, we are warranted in believ- 
ing that but few great works were undertaken 
until after Scheffer’s discovery of a method 
for casting type. 


* The signification of Scheffer, in Latin, is Opi- 


lio; in English, Shepherd: Gutenberg signifies in | 


English, Good-hill: John Faust or Fust is by many 
supposed to have derived his name from Faustus, 
happy; and Doctor Fawstus seems to carry an air 
of grandeur in the appellation, but very erroneous- 
ly so; for John Faust or Fust is no more than John 
Hand, whence our word fist. 

tNicuois’ OriGINn oF PrinTINa. 





Gutenberg and Faust, between the years 

| 1450 and 1455. It forms two folio volumes 
of 637 leaves—which number particularly 
serves to distinguish this from other early 
editions without date,—and is printed in the 
‘large Gothic or German characters. Some 
\of the copies are on vellum, and some on 
“paper of choice quality,”—the work being 
justly praised for the “ exactness of its regis- 
ter, the lustre of the ink, and the general 
beauty and magnificence of the volumes,”— 
From some slight want of uniformity in the 
characters, it has been questioned whether the 
same were cast in a matrice or cut by the 
hand. Fournier, himself a letter-founder, is 
of opinion that the types were of wood; 
Meerman considers them to have been cut in 
metal; while Heinecken and Daunou maintain 
that the types were cast. Indeed the latter is 
of opinion that the immediate successors of the 
block-books were those from the impressions 
of fusile type, like those of the present day.* 

This valuable edition derives its title of 
Mazarin from the circumstance of a copy 
having been discovered by De Bure, about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, in Car- 
dinal Mazarin’s library (College des Quatre 
Nations) at Paris. The Bibliotheca Sussex- 
iana enumerates eighteen copies now extant, 
nine of which are in public and the remainder 
in different private libraries. Of the eighteen 
copies thus distributed, no less than twelve 
are preserved in the literary shrines of Eng- 
land! 

On the subject of this “earliest printed 
book,” Mr. Hallam (Introd. Lit. Europe, i. 96) 
has well observed, “It is a very striking cir- 
cumstance that the high-minded inventors 
(perfecters?) of this great art tried at the very 
outset so bold a flight as the printing an en- 
tire Bible, and executed it with astonishing 
‘success. We may see in imagination this 
| venerable and splendid volume leading up the 
‘crowded myriads of its followers, and im- 
| ploring, as it were, a blessing on the new art, 
by dedicating its first fruits to the service of 
Heaven.” 

The expense of producing the Mazarin Bi- 
ble is not exactly known, but it is supposed 
to have been about 3800 gold florins. Faust, 
however, becoming dissatisfied, separated from 
Gutenberg in 1455, and sueing him for funds 
advanced, (2020 golden florins, principal and 
‘interest,) judgment was rendered in his favor ; 
the molds, types, presses, and improvements, 
'were made over to Faust as satisfaction for 
‘the mortgage, and Gutenberg, with the as- 














* Lambinet, i. 417, 423. 
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sistance of friends, opened another office in| 
the same city.* 

Previous to the discovery of this Mazarin 
copy, by De Bure, the edition of 1462, printed 
by Faust and Scheffer, and known as the 
Mentz Bible, had been considered the earliest. 

This edition is extremely valuable from its 
scarcity, the copies on paper being even more 
rare than those on vellum, of which latter, pro- 
bably more were printed, as possessing a great- | 
er resemblance to manuscripts, which the first 
printers were desirous of imitating as closely | 
as possible. 

It is to this Mentz edition, and not to the 
Mazarin copy as originally supposed, that the 
traditionary legend of “The Devil and Dr. 
Faustus” belongs. 

Lambitiet (Recherches sur l’Origine de ’Im- | 


primerie) says, “it is certain that from the) 
year 1463, Faust and his partners sold or ex- | 
changed in Germany, Italy, France, and the 
most celebrated universities, the great number | 
of books which thev had printed; and when- | 
ever they could sold them as manuscripts.” — 
Gabriel Naudé further informs us that Faust | 
brought to Paris a considerable number of | 
copies of this Bible of 1462, and that the price 
originally demanded was sixty crowns, which 
he subsequently reduced to forty, and then to 
twenty crowns. ‘This, coming to the ears of 
the original purchasers, the copies were com- 
pared, and finding the resemblance exact, an 
inquiry was instituted, and Faust found it ne- 
cessary to quit Paris and return to Mentz; 
but not considering himself in safety there, he 
withdrew to Strasburg, where, it is said, he) 
taught the art to John Mentilius. 

The extraordinary facility possessed by 
Faust for supplying copies of the Bible of 
such unvarying uniformity, caused him to be 
regarded by the uninitiated as a necromancer, 
and when he could no longer prevent the con- 
sequences of such an imputation, he was com- 
pelled to the discovery of his secret, and 
threw open the whole affair by appending the 
following colophon to his remaining copies: 
“'This present work, with all its embellish- 
ments, &c., was done, not with pen, ink, &c., 
but by a newly invented art of casting letters, 
printing, &c., by me, John Faust, and my son- 
in-law, Peter Scheffer, in the famous city of 
Mentz, upon the Rhine, anno—” 

Whatever credit may be due to this tradi- 
tion, the legendary portion of which may 











*It is to be hoped that Faust was not actuated | 
by cupidity in thus placing Gutenberg in a state 
of wingueary distress. The great outlay, however, 
in the production of the Mentz Bible, which cost 
4000 florins before the third quaternion (or quire | 
of four sheets) was printed, together,with the re- 
sult of his mercenary sales in Paris and elsewhere, 
more than incline us to believe that the Lez talionis 
had been meted out for his correction. | 


readily be doubted, the appearance of this Bj. 


| ble, it is generally believed, was the occasion 


of the secret being divulged; and the method 
which had been employed for the production 
of books and fac-similes of manuscripts by 
mechanical ageney, was thus lid open for the 
future thoughts and speculations of the cu- 
rious and inquisitive. It is but right, how. 
ever, to observe that in the colophon subjoin- 
ed to the Mentz Psalter, (published 1457, and 
mentioned hereafter,) Mr. Hallam (Lit. Eu- 
rope, i. 97) has pointed out the difficulty of 
reconciling the declaration there made “cum 
inventione artificiosa imprimendi,” &ce., with 
the statement that Faust sold his impressions 
at Paris as manuscripts so late as 1463. 
When the secret of this great art was thus 
made known, books, avowedly printed, issued 


‘from the press in all parts of Europe, far be- 


yond what could have been caleulated upon 
from a new discovery; for before the year 
1500, it is calculated there were printing- 
offices in upwards of two hundred and twenty 
different towns and cities.* 

The number of places, however, in which 
the art was practised, and the wide extent to 


'which it had spread in so short a time con- 


sidered, has induced the inquiry, whether the 
art had not been long practised in private, and 
thus emerged into publicity in a state nearly 
approaching to perfection ? 

This opinion may be further strengthened 
by the recollection, that on the sacking of 
Mentz by Count Adolphus of Nassau, in 1462, 
the workmen who had been employed by 
Faust and his partner, Scheffer, under an oath 
of secresy as to their method of operations, 
would, most probably, on finding themselves 
thrown upon their own resources, consider 
their obligations as cancelled by the general 
‘alamity, and as free agents at liberty to dis- 
perse and carry their knowledge with them. 
The information thus afforded to their new 
employers, would incite the ingenious to con- 
tinuous efforts for the perfecting of an art, the 
practical operations of which would be pro- 
ductive of great_and increasing emolument. 

The invention of printing thus thrown open 
to the public, produced, as may be supposed, 
a wonderful change in the valuation of manu- 
scripts and other literary commodities. In 


*Some idea of the inestimable advantages of 
printing may be gathered from the fact, that in 
1415, the expense of complete manuscript copies 
of the New Testament placed them beyond the 
means of any but the wealthy classes. ‘“* Wickliff’s 
portions of it were often written in small! volumes,” 
and being umong the prohibited books mentioned 
in the registers of different bishops, all persons 
having them, suspected of reading, were tried, con- 
demned, “ and ne to death with these little 
books hanging about their necks.””—V. Lewis's 
Hist. ‘TRANSLATIONS OF BisLE, aND ENG. 
Srate TR«Ls. 








Songs of the Affections. 


1468 the prices of manuscripts had fallen not 
less than eighty per cent! As confirmatory 
of the moderate charges assigned to printed 
works when compared with their more labo- 
rious predecessors, bibliographers and literary 
antiquarians have frequently cited the pre- 
futory letter of Giovanni, Bishop of Aleria, to 
the Pontiff Paul IL, under whose patronage 
the art of printing was commenced at Rome. 


This letter, which may be found prefixed 
to the first volume of the * E/pistole Hierony- 
mt’ Rome, 1470, in rehearsing the fame 


which would attach to the pontifical reign of 


Paul from his patronage of the new art, states 
“that books may now be procured by the 
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| poorest student,” for “that a tolerably correet 


copy of such a work as formerly cost more 
than a hundred crowns may now be purchas- 
ed for twenty ;” that his Holiness might well 
congratulate himself that in his day “ the most 
estimable authors are obtainable at a price 
little exceeding that of blank parchment or 
paper”—that some monarchs had gloried, not 
without reason, * in reducing the price of corn 
that it scarcely exceeded that of the empty 
sack—of wine that of the cask,” but that in 
those days “by means of (Paul IL, the Vene- 
tian) that supereminent pastor of the church, 
Heaven gives us to purchase books, for less 
than would formerly defray the expense of 
the binding.” 





“SONGS OF THE 
No. 


BY WILLIAM P. 


AFFECTIONS.” 


7. 


MULCHINOCK, 


« °*T'was that voice,”’ &c. 


*T was that voice than music sweeter, 
Lured me on from day to day, 
With a step made hourly fleeter 
By the Boy-God’s magic sway ; 
To look on thee, as the only 
Shining beacon of my way ; 
That was ever dark and lonely, 
And unlit by one bright ray, 
*Till thy sweet face met my vision 
With its earnestness and truth, 
Realizing the Elysian 
Tender dreamings of my youth. 


Had I mines of gold to squander, 
I would cast it all aside, 
Could such lavishment make fonder 
Her I fain would make my bride— 
Bring around me angel faces, 








Suchvas greet the poet’s eye! 


Conjure all a painter traces 
Of fair woman’s witchery! 

And [ll turn from all to view thee, 
And to hail thee as mine own, 
Speaking all my fond love to thee, 
In Love’s own most gentle tone. 


Let the darkest ills loom ’round me, 
Let the skies grow dark above! 
Fate can neither pain nor wound me 

While I sun me in thy love! 
Not for all the pomp attendant 
On a monarch’s jewelled throne! 
With its lustre so resplendent, 
Would I part with thee, mine own! 
For, where’er my steps are turning, 
Julia dear, thy form I see, 
And my heart forgets its mourning 
In its dreams of love and thee. 
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THE CYCLE OF 


Days, weeks and months serve as the way- | 
marks of Time by which we measure our pro- | 
gress in the journey of life ; while the cease-| 


less succession of the seasons, like the alter- 
nations of day and night, reminds us of its 
ever-varying phases and changes. The early 


budding and blossoming of human existence, | 
so redolent of sportive fancies and gay flow- | 
ers, finds its fittest emblem in the vernal) 
beauty and freshness of spring ; while the rus-| 
set tints and golden fruits of the luxuriant, 
autumn, and the blanched face and icy breath | 


of winter, present the no less significant sym- 


bols of manhood in its prime, and the decrep- | 


itude of old age. The seasons “and their 
change” are rife with attractive interest to the 


contemplative mind; they afford an ever-en-| 


during feast with which to regale and gladden 
the sense, and refine the soul. The youth of 
the year, like the spring-tide of life, is full of 
hope, buoyancy and joyousness. Radiant in 
freshened beauty, she diffuses the light of her 
kindling smiles, and the genial influence of 
her nectared breath, gladdening the face of all 
created things. The protracted austerity of 


winter’s desolation but inspires us with a’ 


more earnest welcome for the ravishing 
charms and jubilant voices of the new-born 
spring. What music is there even in her very 
name! What new beauties greet us on every 
side—what pleasant objects delight the eye, 
and what a buoyant pleasure does she diffuse 
about the heart! We revel in the rich afflu- 
ence of her varied fascinations, till the soul 
longs to mingle in the sunshine, with the 
breeze, the buds and blossoms, that send up- 
ward their fragrant incense. 

The ancients seem to have followed the in- 
dications of nature in making the commence- 
ment of the year to synchronize with the 
spring month; but as modern usage adopted 
a different standard, we propose to bring in 
successive review the months in the order in 
which they appear on the calendar; simply 
premising a few remarks upon the several 
divisions which govern our computations of 
time. These too serve an admonitory use, 
for it is proverbially trae— 

We take no note of time, 
But from its loss: to give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man—as if an angel spoke. 

The great and lesser divisions of time into 
cycles, epochs and eras, years, months, weeks 
and days, not to mention hours, minutes and 
seconds,—all respectively subserve the pur- 
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OR, MIRROR OF THE MONTHS. 


BY F. SAUNDERS. 





THE SEASONS: 





poses of, and to a great extent exert a con- 
trolling influence upon mundane affairs, 
Strictly speaking, time is a mere idealism or 
_abstraction—a gauge by which we measure 
the relations of events and existences with 
their comparative duration and value. The 
most apparent sway of these natural or artifi- 
cial divisions, is observable in the implicit 
obedience which nature universally yields to 
| the alternations of day and night, as the allot- 
ments assigned to vigilance and repose. It is 
trne there are some slight infringements upon 
the rule, by the too servile devotees to fashion 
and folly, who are accustomed to reverse the 
| order of nature : these, however, but add con- 
| firmation to the rule. Again, there seems to 
exist some difficulty as to the right determin- 
ing of the precise time at which the day 
should begin and terminate. 
| Among the ancient nations the day began 
| at sunrise and continued till its light expired : 
others supposed their day to commence at 
sunset: the Arabians, again, make theirs to 
_ begin at noon, with all navigators and astron- 
omers: while we, in common with the ancient 
Egyptians, and most of the modern Europe- 
| ans, date from midnight, which allowing of all 
| the waking hours of day to come together, is 
| manifestly the most convenient and rational. 

The somewhat arbitrary subdivisions of the 
day into morning, forenoon, mid-day, after- 
noon, evening and night, are yet not without 
| significance : the same ean scarcely be claimed 
for the more minute distributions of time into 
hours, minutes and seconds. Of its sidereal 
/measurements we shall hereafter speak in 
}connexion with the zodiacal signs of the 
months. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans dated their 
new year from the autumnal equinox; so did 
the Jews for all civil purposes, but their ec- 
clesiastical year began with the vernal. Our 
Indians have some such mode of reckoning 
| with the new moon at the vernal equinox. 
|The Mahometans begin their year the minute 
the sun enters Aries, the day that Dremschid, 
the Persian monarch, made his public entry 
into Persépolis ; in commemoration of which 
levent, he transferred the beginning of the 
| year from its previous date of the¢autumnal 
| equinox to that of the springtide. The Turks 
and Arabs are said to date their year from the 
middle of July; and the Abyssinians, on the 
26th of August, as if to increase the variety, 
and confound the calendar. 
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Among the Romans, the year of Romulus! peror Julius Cesar and Augustus. Accord- 
commenced with March, having but ten | ing to the imperfect mode of reckoning by the 
months: January and February having been | Romans, after the addition of the months of 
prefixed by Numa Pompilius. The Julian | Jauuary and February, B. C., 452, the twenty- 
Calendar, so styled in honor of Julius Cesar, | fourth of February was called the sixth be- 
being the old account of the year, was re-| fore the calends of March, sexto calendas. In 
formed by Pope Gregory in 1582, on the plan | the interealary year this day was repeated and 
suggested by the Calabrian astronomer, Lilio : | styled bis sexto calendas—whence we derive 
the Dutch introduced the new style in 1700, | the term bissexiile. The corresponding term 
The clergy in olden times reckoned from the | leap year, is, however, infelicitously applied, 
25th of March, or lady-day, which mode was ‘inasmuch as it seems rathér to intimate that 
in vogue in Great Britain until the adoption of |a day was leapt over, instead of being thrust 
the new style, A. D., 1752, after which our | in which is the fact. It may be remarked that 


year has uniformly commenced January. 


The origin of the names of the days is so 
remote as to be somewhat involved in the 
mists and mysteries of antiquity. According 
to the best authorities they derived their de- 
signation in various countries from the Plan- 
ets, or deities worshipped by Pagan nations. 
The French thus perpetuating the custom re- 
ceived from the Romans, still retain these 
names,—Sundi, Mardi, Mercredi, g-c. While 
we have adopted from the Saxons, the appel- 
ations of their idols, which may be traced as 
follows:—thus Sunday from Sunnan- Daeg 
from being dedicated to the worship of the 
Sun: Monday Monan-daeg to the Moon: 
Tuesday from Twisco, the most ancient of the 
Teutonic deities: Wednesday, a contraction 
of Wodin’s or Odin’s day: Thursday from 
Thor’s-Day, or the thunderer’s day, lovind 
to the worship of Thor, the bravest of the 
sons of Odin: Friday from Friga’s-daeg or 
Freas, the consort of Odin: and Saturday 
owes its origin to Seater-Daeg, equivalent to 
Saturn’s day. 


Verstegan, a laborious English antiquary, 
who flourished and wrote in the year of grace 
1605, traces the term almanac from our Sax- 


in the ecclesiastical calendar the intercalar 
| day is still inserted between the twenty-fourth 
'and twenty-fifth of February. Bissextile, or 
leap-year, therefore contains three hundred 
and sixty-six days, and occurs every fourth 
|year. Leap-year is, according to traditionary 
lore, invested with sundry privileges and im- 
munities to the fair, which boasted preroga- 
tive, however, thanks to the delicacy of the 
sex, “more honored in the breach than the 
observance.” 

We now come to speak of the months in 
| their consecutive order, together with the 
zodiacal signs proper to each. The ancients 
| were accustomed to group together the vari- 
| ous clusters of stars, for their more ready re- 
|cognition. ‘To some of these groups which 
|they termed constellations, they gave the 
names of a few celebrated personages of their 
| day, and others they named after such birds, 
beasts or insects, as seemed to be portrayed 
in the space described by these stellar groups. 
These divisions of the heavens designated, to 
some extent, the seasons of the year, and 
hence the origin of the signs of the zodiac, 
In the days of Hipparchus, the month of Jan- 
uary was denoted by Aquarius, or the water- 
bearer, because it was observed that when the 











sun entered this constellation, it was usually 
carving the annual courses of the moon upon | a wintry and wet season of the year. Thus 
a small piece of wood which they called Al-|it was represented under the figure of a man 
monaught (al-moon-head.) He further inti-| pouring out water from an urn, Over Aqua- 
mates it may have been derived originally | rius the goddess of marriage was supposed to 
from an ancient German root, almonat, to | preside: the “why or wherefore” we do not 
count; there is also, he adds, an Arabic word | however find stated—not surely to indicate 
almanach, of like signification. ‘The word| that Hymen was a damper on human des- 
Calendar is obviously retained from the Ro- | tiny. 

man Calare, to call, or Calens its participle,| Januwa—a gate, conferred the title of this 
on aecount of the custom of the pontiffs sum- month ; from this we have Janus,a Roman 
moning the people to apprise them of the fes- | deity, who was reported to have presided over 
tivals occurring in each respective month: | the gate of heaven: the appositeness of the 
these occasions were designated dies calenda | name, therefore, as designating the commence- 
—the calends or first days of the month. , ment of a new era in time, will be at once ap- 
These months, as we before intimated, were parent. Janus was represented with two 
at that period ten in number; they were styled faces looking in opposite directions—one 
as we now write them, except those of Jul | visage being expressive of youth, the other 
and August, which were supplied by Quin/ilis of age, emblematic of retrospect and foresight 
and Sextilis; these were continued to the united. This fabulous biped held in his hand 
close of the republic, when they were chang-'a key, on which was inscribed the number 
ed to their present names in honor of the em- | 365, to indicate that he unlocked and presided 


on ancestors, who were in the practice of| 
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over the entire year. The temple erected to 


his honor was quadrangular, having one door 


and three windows on each side: the former 
denoting the seasons, and the latter the months 
appropriated to them. Double-faced person- 
ages doubtless still exist in our own age; 
would that they were as socially and morally 
innoxious as the idealism we have described ; 
the goddess of ‘Truth would then soon cease 
to be so coy and reluctant a visitant among 
us. ? 

The advent of the new year has ever been 
characterized by glad greetings and joyous 
merriment, This is the case in our own good 
city especially—a custom we inherit from our 
Duich forefathers, which we still cherish with 
religious observance. ‘The very atmosphere, 
despite the icy breath and frigid aspect of rug- 
ged winter, seems loaded with the fragrance 
of a joyous new existence, while even those 
who have become frosted with age appear for 
the time to have acquired a spirit of rejuve- 
nescence. 
the progress of life’s journey, from which we 
all persuade ourselves, however we may de- 
precate the past, that the future is gilded 
with Iris hopes of happiness. If the external 
aspect of nature appears cheerless and chilly, 
the scene is but the more heightened by the 
contrast of the sunny smiles aud generous 
hospitalities of the happier home of kindred 
and friends. 
grateful in this time-honored custom of com- 
memorating the nativity of the new vear, by 


acts of beneficence and votive offerings to | 


friendship. 


Friendly interchange of visits, congratula- | 
tions and the presentation of gifts, seem to | 


have been in vogue in every age. ‘The ancient 
Druids were accustomed to cut the sacred 


misletoe, with a golden knife, in a forest dedi- | 


cated to the gods, and to distribute its branches 


with much ceremony, as new year’s gifts to 


the people. 
Of the special holidays and festivals of this 
month, the first in order is that of Circum- 


cision—a festival of the Romish ehureh and | 


adopted also by the Episcopacy since the year 
1550. The next festival in the Calendar is 


that styled Epiphany, or Twelfth-day—indi- | 
eating the manifestation of Christ to the Gen- | 


tile world, which event is ascribed to this date. 
This holiday used to be characterised in the 
Saxon times by the wassail-bowl—a spiced 
decoction, deriving its name from wes-hael, 
(be healthy) the toast the sturdy old Saxons 
adopted on the oceasion of their libations.— 
Much might be adduced, both curious and 
quaint, regarding this custom of “keeping 
twelfth-night,” but the practice has been of 
late years gradually growing «to decay; 
so we may refrain from further allusion; 


simply naming the other holidays in succes-, 


It forms a sort of resting-place in | 


/ brated about this time. 


There is something exceedingly | 
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sion. The first Monday after Twelfth-day 
was styled Plough-Monday, from the early 
custom of the husbandman again resuming 
his plough. St. Agnes’ Eve, was deemed 
propitious for young maidens in the affair of 
securing good husbands; and St. Paul’s Day 
was also regarded as one among the numer. 
ous days of ominous character by the super. 
stitions of the olden time. 

The second, and briefest of the family of 
months—l'ebruary, derives its name from 
Februalia, the appellation assigned by the 
Romans to the expiatory sacrifices they were 
necustomed to offer at this season. Pisces— 
the constellation over which Neptune was 
supposed to preside, was regarded by the an- 
cients as the last of the winter signs, and was 
represented under the figure of two fishes; 
but at present it is the first in order of the 
stellar groups of the zodiac, presiding over 
the vernal equinox. 

Mid-way in this month comes the festival 
of St. Valentine. All we know of him is that 
he was canonized in consequence of his hav- 
ing suffered martyrdom in the third century, 
under the emperor Claudius. Some have con- 
jectured that the custom of devoting this day 
to Cupid is traceable to the ancient Romans, 
whose festivals, called Luperealia, were cele- 
On these occasions 
amidst a variety of ceremonies, the names of 
young women were placed in a box, from 
which they were drawn by a band of devotees, 


'as chance directed. 


The practical joking which now prevails so 
universally on the day in question, the love 
of fun and caricature with Cupid, is of com- 
paratively modern date. Formerly Jove-mak- 
ing among our sober progenitors wore a much 
more grave and demure aspect: it was not a 
matter to be trifled with, that of linking hearts 
and hands, with the joint fortunes or misfor- 
tunes of life. 

Without pretending to estimate the obliga- 
tions of many of the devotees to Hymen, to 
this worthy saint’s influenee, the festival oc- 
curring half-way in this most inclement and 
unpopular month, certainly tends to beguile 
many of its objectionable accompaniments— 
snow, sleet, and that worst of all kinds of 
weather—a penetrating thaw, against which 
even a suit of mail may be said scarcely to be 
impervious. It must have been during this 
delectable month that a eertain punster having 
waited some time at the door of a Mr. Snow, 
in the midst of a heavy shower, exclaimed as 
his friend came to meet him,—* Hail Mr. 
Snow, if you go out in the rain you will cer- 
tainly. be mist!” Shrove-Tuesday and Ash- 
Wednesday occur in this month, both being 
initiatory days to the season of Lent; the re- 
ligious observance of which originated with 
the Romish church, 
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March—the month that treads upon the | 


flowery borders of Spring—the commence- 
ment of the poet’s calendar,—comes next in 
order. It is true that blustering, rude Boreas 
causes boisterous excitement about this time, 
—the wind being occasionally so high, that 
the trees even begin blowing, and dusty par- 


ticles to seorn all local habitation and perform | 
fantastic gyrations in the air to the serious | 


discomfiture of our physical organs, especially 
the optical and olfactory. 
The dry winds of lusty March, however 


they may be deprecated for their persona! in- | 


civilities, are nevertheless useful to the pur- 
oses of agriculture. The Romans christen- | 
ed this month in honor of Mars,—the pretend- | 


ed founder of their city: its present name being | 


derived from this source. Its zodiaeal sign | 
Aries, was assigned to this, originally the 
first month of the year, because the ancients 
considered the ram as the father of the fleeey 


flock which afforded them both food and rai- 


ment. 

St. David’s Day is celebrated by the Welsh 
as commemorative 
occurs on the first of the month. 

We now ae to the festival held in honor | 
of the tutelar Saint of Ould Ireland—Saint 
Patrick—who, ‘neoeeding to ancient lore, in 
the year of grace 433 landed near W icklon, | 
having, it is said, been born at Kilp: atrick, Scot- 
land. His glorious memory is mnemonized | 
by the well- known Shamrock. 

Originally there was a dispute, according to | 
Lover, as to the true anniversary of this re- 


nowned saint, some supposing the eighth and | 
others the ninth to be the correct date; the 
humorist, however, makes a priest to settle 


the difficulty as follows: 


Says he, ‘‘ Boys, don’t be fighting for eight or for | 
nine, 

Don’t be always dividing—but sometimes combine ; 

Combine eight with nine, and seventeen is the 
mark, felerk. 

So let that be his birth-day.” ‘‘ Amen,” says the 

So they all got blind drunk—which completed their | 
bliss, 


And we keep up the practice from that day to this. | 


Lady-Day oceurs on the 25th. 


memorializes the annunciation of the Virgin. 


It is the high festival of Catholicism, which in | 


. consequence of the extreme honors it pays to 
the Virgin Mary, has been sometimes termed 
the “ Marian Religion.” 

The month of ‘April j is one of alternating 
smiles and tears. By some writers it has 
been designated the sweetest of the series, be- 
cause it ushers in “the delieate-footed M: ay.” 
The Romans conferred its name Aprilis, from 
Aperio, because it was the season when nature | 


first began to disclose her buds and blossoms. | 


The Saxons called it Ostre-moneth—a term 


of their patron Saint; it | 


Its title is | 
also derived from the Roman Calendar and | 


from which possibly Easter may have been 
derived. This month, it will be recollected, is 
introduced by the equivocal practice of impos- 
ing upon our credulity, under the style and 
title of April-fooling. “Antiquarians have puz- 
zled themselves and their readers by their 
vain attempts to account for the custom which 
still obtains, even among some of the more 
sapient and refined. Without, therefore, fol- 
lowing in their wake, and thus run the risk of 
suspicion with the reader, that we mean to 
illustrate the practice at his expense—we shall 
content ourselves by simply citing the em- 
'phatie words of an old and respe etable au 
thority—Mr. Douce. “After all the conjec- 
tures,” he says, “ which have been formed 
touching its origin, it is certainly borrowed 
from the French, and may, I think be deduced 
from this simple analogy. The French call 
‘their April fish, (Poissons d’Avril,)—silly 
mackerel, or simpletons, which suffer them- 
selves to be caught in this month, But, as 
| with us,” he continued, “ April is not the sea- 
son of that fish, we have very properly sube 
stitued the word—fools.” It is a difficult and 
| tie ‘klish subject to handle; and, perhaps, we 
may endanger our own reputation for saga- 
‘city, if we detain the reader by any protracted 
remarks upon it. We may, however, be per- 
| mitted the suggestion, that the conclusion of 
| the learned authority, above quoted, seems to 
have been well sustained by his posterity, 
who, in conforming to the usage, seek to ap- 
ply the epithet to all human’ fish they can 
‘catch with their nets—gudgeons, and all the 
sorts of flat-fish that may ‘then happen to be 
in the market. 

About the nineteenth day the sun enters 
the sign Taurus; a constellation which in- 
eludes one hundred and forty-one stars, the 
| principle of which is Aldebaran, of the first 
| magnitude: it also comprises two remarkable 
representations, viz: the Pleiades, and the 
Hyades. Aleyone, the principal star in the 
Pleiades, is supposed by Prof. Madler, to be 
|the grand central sun in the universe. 
| Good Friday is designed to commemorate 
| the crucifixion. It is religiously regarded by 
the Episcopacy as a solemn festival of the 
| church: and at St. Peters at Rome, it is kept 
up in the service of the T'enebre—a ceremo- 
nial representing the entombment of the 
Saviour. Cross-buns used on this day, are 
in imitation of the ecclesiastical eulogia, or 
consecrated loaves, formerly bestowed in the 
church as alms, or given to those, who from 
any impediments could not receive the host; 
,and which were marked with a cross like the 
buns that have succeeded to them. This rite 
also, it has been supposed, may be traced back 
to Pagan times, for its umbra. It will be re- 
membered, (speaking of Friday) that popular 
| superstition has marked this day of the week 
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as “unlucky.” This vulgar notion arose doubt- 
less from the fact of the crucifixion having 
been supposed to occur on that day, with all 


its solemn and ominous accessions of dark- | 


ness and earthquake. Leigh Hunt records 
it against no less a name than Byron’s, 
that he was the victim of this silly supersti- 
tion; and, alas that it is so, there are even 


many still extant, who confess to so ludicrous | 


a weakness, especially among the gentler sex. 
The conceit doubtless took its rise in heathen 


times—the monks endorsing the usage in | 


their designating certain days of their calen- 
dar by the names dies atri, and dies albi. 

The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 

Mirth and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with an early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


Thus sung the “ blind old bard” of English 
verse, and a right frightful theme has this 
“queen month” of the calendar been to the 
many worshippers of the muse from the days 
of old Chaucer down to our own. 

May is the most instructive and religious, 
as well as the most delightful of all festival 
times. It seems to be the bridal season of 
heaven and earth, and the whole month their 
honeymoon. 

With many other pastoral customs of the 
olden time, that of the rural celebration of 
May-day is wellnigh passed into oblivion. 
Bourne tells us, that in his time, in the vil- 
lages in the North of England, the juveniles of 
both sexes were wont to rise before dawn, 
and assemble in some neighboring wood, ac- 
companied with music, and there they gather- 
ed branches from the trees, and wove garlands 
and boquets of flowers, with which they, re- 
turned to deck their homes. 

The rustic festival of the May-pole, and the 
ceremony of crowning the belle ol the village 
as May-queen, formed one of the most pic- 
turesque of the good old pastimes of our 
English ancestors: and is also as ancient as 
any of which we have any record; it being 
doubtless identical with the festival of the 


Romans in honor of Flora, which they styled | 


Floralia, and which occurred on the fourth of 
the kalends of May. Sometimes the May- 
pole was brought to the village green in great 
pomp, being drawn by twenty yoke of oxen, 
each being garlanded with flowers, with 
which, as well as with branches, flags and 
and streamers, the pole itself was profusely 
wreathed and decked. When it was reared, 
arbors and bowers were formed beneath it, 
the ground was strewed with flowers, “and 
then,” says a writer in Elizabeth’s days, “ they 
fall-to banquet, and feast, to leape and dance 


| about it, as the heathen people did at the ded. 
ication of their idolles whereof this is a per. 
fect patern, or rather the thing itself.” 

The Constellation Gemini, or the twins— 
the last of the spring signs—was by the an- 

cients made to preside over the destinies of 
‘this month. If we have not perpetuated the 
‘rural festivities of the May-queen, the deni- 
zens of the Empire city have substituted a 
‘custom of a most moving and exciting charac. 
ter ;—we refer to their curious passion for 
‘changing their habitations on that day. On 
| this eventful day the entire community is in 
a transition state. Like a busy swarm of 
ants, people are hurrying to and fro, hither 
and thither, in the most amusing confusion ; 
each eagerly in quest of his new abode. This 
singular fancy for change of habitation seems 
peculiar to this locomotive people; and so 
generally is the custom adopted by them, that 
all business for the time is suffered to fall in- 
to a complete state of collapse. No wonder 
that scarce a vestige of antiquity is permitted 
to remain to point the past history of a city, 
whose inhabitants cease even to venerate 
the walls of their own consecrated homes, 
The festivals of this month, include among 
others, Whit Sunday, and Trinity Sunday ; 
the former probably derived from the custom 
in the Romish church of convents, newly 
baptised, appearing from Easter to Whitsun- 
tide dressed in white. 

We now approach the rosy summer month 
of June—which name, doubtless, dates its 
origin, like its predecessor, from Heathen My- 
thology. This is the season for fresh and 
fragrant flowers of all hues; these gaudy and 
brilliant gems, nature bedecks herself withal: 
the very air is perfumed with rich and varied 
odors: and in the words of Coleridge, 











‘* Many a hidden brook, in this leafy month of June, 
To the sleeping woods, all night singeth a quiet 
tune.’ 


Towards the close of the month, that plea- 
sant rural occupation, hay-making, com- 
mences: the country now begins to assume a 
most beautiful aspect,—here the corn is al- 
ready beginning to peep out, there the mea- 
dows are mown and cleared, and here again 
the grass still waves in all the rich luxuriance 
of wild flowers, awaiting the reapers. 

The first of the summer Signs was called 
Cancer, or the crab, because when the sun 
entered this constellation, it was observed to 
/have attained its greatest northern distance 
| from the equator, and then began to assume 
| a retrograde motion, which the ancients rep- 

resented under the figure of a crab, on account 
| of its creeping or moving backward. 
| While Hercules was engaged in destroying 
‘the famous Lernean monster, according to 
| mythologists, Juno sent a sea-crab to bite the 
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hero’s feet. This new enemy was soon dis-| we are alike unable to determine; and must, 
patched, but Juno, to reward its services, | therefore, leave the learned in such matters to 
laced it among the stars. decide, and shall be content to con-cur in 

Of the red-letter-days of June, one of the ‘their decision. 
most notable is the longest of the year. By astronomical writets, we are told that 

We have now completed just half the cir- | the dog-days precede and follow the heliacal 
cuit of the calendar ; and it is high noon of the | rising of the star Sirius, in the morning, which 
year ; suppose we indulge a brief homily upon | in Pliny’s time, was on the eighteenth of July. 
time,—by way of tempering our trifling, and| Sirius, which is apparently the largest, the 
in order to save our sobriety from shipwreck. | most refulgent, and one of the nearest objects 
How important is it that we duly value the | in the siderial heavens, is situated in the con- 
passing moment—all we can boast of time in | stellation Canis Major, 21 deg. 40 min. south- 
possession—yet ase we not ever prone rather | east of the belt of Orion. Its distance is com- 
to indulge vain regrets for the past, or eager | puted at not less than 19 billions of miles 
anticipations for the future? “Spare minutes | from the Earth, and if it occupied the place 
are the gold-dust of time,” says a quaint au-| of our Sun, it would appear 37 times larger, 
thor; “of all portions of our life they are the| and would give nearly 14 times as much 
most to be guarded and watched, for they are | light!) The old Egyptians observed that the 
the gaps through which idleness tempts us| rising of this star occurred just before that 
astray.” An impartial review of the past is| of the Sun, a short time previous to the an- 
fraught with instruction to the future: nual overflow of the Nile; hence it was called 
the “ Dog Star,” and adored as the author of 
the fertility of the country. 

Two things more characterize this summer 

Midsummer, also, naturally reminds us of | month,—*the glorious fourth,” and the buz- 
the meridian of life—a point in our history,| zing, biting musquito; these, however, are 
when we may with advantage take a retro-| topics that do not need any mention in this 
spective as well as a prospective survey ; when | place. 
the premonitions of an occasional gray hair, | rhe golden August now bursts upon us— 
or wrinkle on the brow, are too decisive to be | that gorgeous month, most rife with all sorts 
mistaken. of delicious fruits, as well as of golden erops 

We now come to the sultry summer month | of wavy corn, and sheaves of garnered grain. 
of July—when Sol is in the ascendant, and in This month is introduced by Lammas-day 
his glowing ardor to entertain his guests, gives | —one of the great thanksgiving festivals of 
to all creation such a “warm reception.”— | former times: and it closes also under the 
Punch’s humorous apostrophe is too good to | Saintly patronage of Jerome. Harvest-home, 
be omitted in this place: it runs in this wise : | the rustic jubilee of rural life, also belongs to 
this glorious month. The zodiacal sign of 
ga done, — glorious orb! well any eur, the month—that of Virgo—the Virgin, is sup- 

Ss P4 f 3 ee |. at eas ‘ 
Roasted, sad belied, end ted, ond babed, by thee. | posed to be the Asbraea, the Goddess of Jus- 
Thy fire hath boiled the fishes in the streams ; tice, who lived upon the earth during the Gol- 
Roasted the living mutton on the Downs; den Age; but, being offendad at the wicked- 
Fried all the parsley on its very bed ; ness of mankind during the Brazen and Iron 
And baking the potatoes under — dic | ACS She returned to heaven among the stars, 
rena “9 Hy growing; s0 tarmen may “8 and has since been known under the name 
of Virgo. 

This month is distinguished by its intro-| The 24th of the month is celebrated as S?. 
ducing the celebrated “ Dog-days,” which) Bartholomew’s Day, a holiday of the Church 
commence, according to the Calendar, on the | of England. Bartholomew was an apostle, 
third of July, and extend to the eleventh of} but there is no scriptural account of his labors 
August, inclusive: “ That every dog has his or death. The legend of the Romish Church 


Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven. 





| 
' 


day,” is an admitted axiom; but why the ca-| 
nine fraternity at large should thus monopo- 
lize this particular part of the Calendar, we) 
cannot divine; and as we prefer not to dog- | 


represents him as preaching in the Indies, and 
concluding his life by being flayed alive by 
order of a brother of the king of Armenia.— 
In memory of his death, it was customary at 


matize, we respectfully refer the reader to an ‘the monastic institutions, in the middle ages, 
old authority, and a witty dog into the bar-| to distribute small knives among the people. 
gain—Dog-berry. Whether it is that they The day has a horrible celebrity in connection 
expect to run mad with impunity during this with the massacre of the Protestants at Paris, 
term, to the terror of all Mayors and munici- in 1572, by that wretched woman Catherine 
palities; or whether it is because all the rest’ De Medicis. 

of the year they get kicked out of sight. that; The radiant splendor of the preceding sun- 
this brief interval is secured for their jubilee, ny months, now give place to the sober tints 
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of the golden autumn; the freshness and ver- 
dure of upland, lawn and mead, as well as the 


rich foliage of the surrounding landscape, | 


passes off into russet brown, while the va- 
grant wind sighs thréugh the bare branches 
with a solemn and ominous melody. 

Says a pastoral poet,—Autumn, yet with 
her hand grasped in the feeble clasp of Sum- 
mer, as if the latter were loth to depart, while 
there is still so much green hanging about the 


in their fables framed the drinking vessels of 
the fairies. 

October, from Octo, eight, was thus named 
'by the Romans: the Saxons called it Teotha 
'monath, or tenth month ; they also sometimes 
istyled it winter-fylleth—winter beginning. 

The principal Saint’s days of this month are 
those of St. Dennis—who, according to the 
legend, walked two miles with his head in his 
hand, after it had been cut off, and that of 


woods, and so much blue and sunshine about | St. Crispin, the patron of the shoe-making 


the sky and earth. But the leaves are rustling 
in the forest paths, the harvest-fields are si- 


lent, and the heavy fruit that bows down the|a combination of Novem, (nine.) 


branches, proclaim that the labor of Summer 
is ended—that her yellow-robed sister has 
come to gather in and garner the rich treasures 
she has left behind. 

Hope, who looked with a cheerful counte- 


fraternity. The ensuing month derives its 


‘name from the like source,—November being 


This is 
considered an ominous time for suicides in 
London and Paris—victims to this cowardly 
vice, being generally more numerous in this 
month than any other. IJt is the pioneer of 
winter; indeed it is synonymous with a nega- 


nance upon the landscape of Spring, has de-/ tion to all the pleasurable aspects of the pre- 


parted. Instead of watching each green and 
flowery object, day by day, as they budded | 
and blossomed, we now see only the traces | 
of slow and sure decay, the green fading, bit | 
by bit, until the leaves become like the skele- | 
ton wings of an insect, the wind blowing | 
through those places which were before mark- | 
ed with azure, and crimson, and gold. The 
Sun himself seems growing older; he rises | 
later from his bed in the morning, and returns | 
to rest earlier in the evening, and seems not | 
to have that strength which he possessed | 
when he rose in the youthfnl vigor of Spring, | 
and the bright and cheerful manhood of Sum- | 
mer; for his golden eyes seem clouded, and 
his breath thick and heavy, as he struggles 
through the surrounding fog. All these are 
marks of the seasons, telling us that the year 
is growing grey, and slowly tottering towards 
the darkness and grave-like silence of Winter. 

The name September, being derived from 
Septem, seven,—evidently indicates its order | 
in the Roman Calendar, prior to the Julian | 
reform. The zodiacal sign is the consiella- 
tion of Sybra, or the balance; because when | 


the Sun entered this asterism it seemed to| 
hold the days and nights in equilibrio, giving | 
the same proportion of light as darkness to 
the inhabitants of all parts of the globe. 

The transition from Autumnal richness to 
the dissolution of winter is gradual, almost | 
imperceptible, like our own advancing years, 
Says Miller, the poet— 

Forest scenery never looks so beautiful as 
in Autumn. It is then that Nature seems to | 
have exhausted all the fantastic colors of her | 
yalette, and to have seattered her richest red, | 
areca yellow and purple, upon the foliage. | 
Every gust of wind that now blows, brings 
down thousands of golden-colored acorns, | 
that come pattering like little feet among the 
fallen leaves, leaving empty their smooth, 
round, hollow cups, from which the old poets , 





ceding three months. In England this is 
more uniformly the ease than with us. Hood 
indicates its characteristics in some ingenious 
lines,—each of which commences with lisping 
the first syllable, and after a protracted effort 
at last spells it outright. 


** No Sun—no Moon ! 
No morn—no noon— 
No dawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
No sky—no earthly view— 
No distance looking blue— 
No roads—no streets—no "tother side the way ; 
No end to any row ; 
No indication where the crescents go ; 
No tops to any steeple ; 
No recognition of familiar people ; 
No courtesies for shewing ’em ; 
No knowing ’em ; 
No travellers at all; no locomotion ; 
No inkling of the way—no motion ; 
* No go’ by land or ocean ; 
No mud ; no post ; 
No news from any foreign coast ; 
No park ; no ring; no afternoon gentility ; 
No company ; no nobility ; 
No warmth ; no cheerfulness ; no healthful ease ; 
No comfortable feel in any member ; 
No shade ; no shine ; no butterflies ; no bees ; 


| No fruits ; no flowers ; no leaves ; no birds ; 


No-vEMBER !” 

The last of the autumnal signs was Sagit- 
tarius ; because when the Sun passed it, the 
trees were nearly divested of their foliage — 
which the ancients considered as indicative of 
the season for hunting, and hence they repre- 
sented the constellation under the figure of 
an archer, with bow and arrows. All-Soul’s 
day, occurs on the first of this month,—con- 
secrated to the memory of those saintly per- 
sonages of departed days, to the invoeation of 
whom, the church had not assigned any partic- 
ular date. Masses and ceremonies appropri- 
ate to the occasion, designed in favor of the 
souls of all the deceased, are performed in 
Catholic countries. The closing day of No- 
vember is St. Andrews; St. Cecilia has also 








conferred a ghostly honor on this month, as} 


well as upon music, 

We close our notice of this notable month, 
with a brief but elegant passage from the pen 
of that sunny and healthful writer, Leigh 
Hunt. “ November,” he says, “ with its loss 
of verdure, its frequent rains, the fall of the 
leaf, and the visible approach of winter, is un- 
doubtedly a gloomy month to the gloomy, 
but to others it brings but pensiveness,—a 
feeling very far from being destitute of pleas- 
ure; and if the healthiest and most imagina- 


tive of us may feel their spirits pulled down | 
by reflections connected with earth,—its mor- | 
talities and its mistakes, we shall but strength- 
en ourselves the more to make strong and) 


sweet music with the changeful but harmoni- 
ous movements of nature.” 
We now hail the approach of “dark De- 


cember,”’— 
Last of the months,—severest of them all. 


We have watched the progress of the year, 
from its birth to its decline—the dreary sea- 
son of its old age—the edge of its grave. We 
have watched the procession of the sister 
months, and in their course, the successive 
seasons,—the bright, brilliant and evanescent 


glories of the joyous, jubilant spring, the gor- | 


geous sunsets of the sultry summer, the rich 


exuberance of fruit-bearing autumn ; and now | 
we are fairly in companionship with the frigid | 


winter, with its brief days and its prolonged 
nights. We are reminded here of a very Jit- 
eral reason a simple-hearted youth once ren- 
dered, in reply to the enquiry as to the cause 
of the length of days in summer, and their 
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The first of the winter signs was called 
| Capricornus, from the goat, which delights in 
elimbing up high, craggy places, and hence is 
an emblem of the winter solstice. This con- 
stellation is sometimes called the “ southern 
gate of the sun,” for when he entered this 
sign, Sol begins to ascend higher in the zodiac. 
According to the Roman ealendar, this month 
was reckoned the tenth, and thus called De- 
cember, from Decem,—ten. The famous fes- 
tival of St. Nicholas—* the boy-bishop,” and 
the tutelar saint of childhood—is celebrated 
on the sixth: on the ninth, it will be recol- 
lected, is the anniversary of the birth of our 
illustrious Washington, the memory of whose 
name, enshrined in the hearts of a grateful 
nation, and reverenced by the world, will long 
endure—a proud monument of almost super- 
human patriotism, heroism and virtue, when 
the fabled worthies of superstitious ages shall 
have faded from the records of mankind.— 
Dreary, indeed, would this ice-clad month be 
were it not for the glowing associations of its 
merry Christmas, with its holly and mistletoe, 
and the gladsome gatherings and rejoicings 
of social life. What bright visions of con- 
gregated, joyous faces, well-spread tables and 
happy fire-sides, does it kindle up in the me- 
mory; and with what glowing and grateful 
contrast, does the dreary desolation without, 
invest the radiant and jubilant scenes of the 
domestic hearth. The hearty and generous 
/hospitalities which characterize Christmas 
celebrations,—with the old, orthodox accom- 
/paniments of that delicious conglomerate of 
all good things—plum-pudding, and the glo- 
| rious sirloin,—are enough to tempt the veriest 





brevity in winter: said he, “ It is the nature of anchorite to participate in the epicurean de- 


heat to expand, and of cold to contract.” 
Says that provoking punster,—Punch, re- 
ferring to the frozen desolation of winter: 


There is a stoppage in the currency 

Of all the streams, which cannot liquidate 
Their tribute to the sea. The frozen soil, 

Hard up, no more repays the husbandman. 

Each object, crusted o’er with rime and snow— 
Seems white-washed. Of their furniture the trees 
Are stripped ; and everywhere distringas reigns. 
On one vast picture of insolvency 

We gaze around ; and did we not repose 

In mother earth’s resources confidence, 

Should see no prospect of a dividend 

Of sixpence in the pound! 





lights; for surely the palate that could not 
appreciate, nay, luxuriate over such dainty and 
delectable dishes, must have become sadly 
perverted and depraved. Here, however, are 
we compelled to stay the pen; for as we have 
;completed our circuit of the seasons, and 
briefly recounted the characteristies of the 
ealendar,—nothing further remains to us; so 
| winding up anew, the “ annual clock of time,” 
we respectfully take our leave of the reader, 
hoping he may live to witness many of its 
revolutions, and that each successive one may 
prove an improvement upon the past. 
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IDLE MAIDEN. 


BY MARY M. CHASE. 


THE 





I sat beside my window, my window by the sea, | Tell me, ye reinless chargers, whose trampling feet 
I watched how o’er the prancing waves the ships I hear, [his step draw near? 

rode gallantly, | Ye ancient waves, where is my love? when will 
Far o’er the prancing waters, and out into the When shall I lean upon his breast? when shall [ 
sky,— hold his hand ? [the strand. 


I thought upon my lover, I could not hush a sigh. , But on the fiery chargers drove, and broke along 


Tell me, ye white-winged vessels, swift-speeding Oh! white-winged ships and sea-birds! oh! azure 
o’er the main, war-steeds free ! [to me. 

If he I love still loves me,—will he return again? | Well know I why ye hasten on, and give no word 

Will he kiss me with true loving, and say, “I live | My lover he is faithless, his kisses are estranged, 

And on that hand [ ne’er shall hold—the little ring 
is changed. 


for -thee ?”’ 
But on the white-winged vessels swept, they never 


heeded me. I heard a sudden footstep, and back the curtain 


Tell me, thou soaring sea-bird, up-rising to the blue, drew, fsoul thrilled through ;— 
Where is my roving lover, and is he false or true? | And a voice that I remembered well, my foolish 
And wears he on his finger the little ring I gave? | “* Ask thine own heart, sweet maiden, ’tis wiser 
But down the soaring sea-bird plunged into the than the sea, [the kiss for thee !” 

crested wave. For here’s the hand, and here’s the ring, and here’s 








THE CITY LIFE. 


BY THE MUSE. 


And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last, 
Shall it expire in town and be no more ? 


How shall I know thee in that sphere that keeps 
The country youth that to the city goes, 
When all of thee, that change can wither, sleeps 


And perishes among your cast-off clothes ? A happier lot than mine, and greater praise, 


Await thee there; for thou, with skill and tact, 
Hast learnt the wisdom of the world’s just ways, 
And dressest well, and knowest how to act. 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain, 
If there I meet thy one-horse carriage not ; 
Nor see the hat I love, nor ride again, 


When thou art driving on a gentle trot. For me, the country place in which I dwell, 


Has made me one of a proscribed band; 
And work hath left its sear—that fire of hell 
Has left its frightful scar upon my hand. 


Wilt thou not for me in the city seek ? 
And turn to note each passing shawl and gown? 
You used to come and see me once a week, 


Shall I be banished from your thought in town? | Yet though thou wear’st the glory of the town, 


Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 
The same black satin vest, and morning-gown, 


In that great street I don’t know how to find, 
Lonelier in Cincinnati, yet the same ? 


In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, 
And larger movements of the unfettered mind, 


Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here ? Shalt thou not teach me in that grander home, 


The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 
The wisdom which is fine—til! I become 
Thy fit companion in that place of bliss ? 


The love that lived through all the simple past, 
And meekly with my country training bore, 
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PULPIT PORTRAITS; 


OR, SKETCHES OF EMINENT LIVING AMERICAN CLERGYMEN. 
XXXV. 


REV. THOMAS T. STONE. 


“Who is he?” says one of our readers, | 
mayhap, as he glances at the subject of the 
present sketch, “ I never heard of him.” Very 
likely, my much esteemed friend, and it is no 
less true than unfortunate, that more real ex- | 
cellence than is hardly ever dreamed of in the | 
philosophy of this big and busy world, is hid- | 
den utterly from you and me. Beneath foli-| 
age, fruit, and the ground that bears them, | 
how many rivers flow, whose course is never | 
seen—whose ripples are never heard. There | 
are flowers of richest fragrance and surpass- | 
ing beauty, whose history is known only to_ 
the forest in whose shade they spring up, | 
bloom and die. Under the quiet places of 
this world, how many have come and gone—_| 
how many are living whose course shall be | 
written “well done” only by the Angel of 
Record, and the melodious rhythm of whose 
lives is music in the ear of Heaven alone ? 

From month to month, dear reader, we 
have mentioned many, who, if the phrase may 
be pardoned, have made very much noise in 
the clerical world. Wil! you be interested in 
one who has made less noise—one who has 
not spoken often upoa anniversary occasions, 
preached many “ talked of” sermons, or deliv- 
ered many literary addresses,—but one, nev- 
ertheless, who in a quiet sphere has lived a 
life of study, and of patient earnest thought ; 
a life of preparation for the life to come—a’ 
life of consecration to the honor of God and | 
human well-being? If so, we crave your 
kind indulgence, while we tell you more | 
about him. 

Rev. Thomas T. Stone, is at present, pas- 
tor of the first church (Unitarian) in Salem, 
Mass. He was born in Waterford, Me., the 
9th of February, 1801. We know but little 
of his life prior to entering college, but from 
what we have learned of him afterwards, sup- 
pose it to have been a reserved, quiet, thought- 
ful bovhood. We would gladly know more 
of it, for we have a higher opinion of life’s 
seed-field, than he who expressed the semi- 
savage wish that young men might pass a 
very considerable portion of their youth un- 
der barrels. For are not the years of indis- 
cretion those in which sprout the hopes, the 
plans, the purposes which blossom and bear 
fruit in the years of diseretion? And if life, 
is a serious thing, because of its dread issues, | 
and its priceless immortality, is not its dawn, , 

27 








its forming, shaping period a solemn time? 
And cannot those who are prating ever of the 
degeneracy of the rising generation, attach 
some dignity and importance to these years, 
as well as those of a ripened manhood ? 

One fact, however, we had almost forgotten 
to mention. Mr. Stone’s religious impres- 
sions dated very early—from his eighth year. 
They never altogether left him, though from 
his reserve and shrinking sensitiveness, they 
were carefully concealed, so that others knew 
very little of the struggle so serious to him, 
In the year 1816 he entered the Freshman 
class of Bowdoin College. Early in his 
course there was a very interesting revival 
among the students, at which time he was 
deeply impressed, and not long after made a 
profession of religion. For many years he 
was in the habit of dating his religious expe- 
rience from that time, but now he refers it to 
his eighth year. ‘There was nothing of over- 
whelming conviction, nor violent anguish 
about it. It was rather a gradual advance 
from darkness into light—from doubt to con- 
fidence. The attraction towards the pure 
and the good growing almost imperceptibly, 
yet steadily stronger, until love succeeded 
misgivings, and hope conquered fear. Yet 
there was that in his religious experience 
which threw a hue of sadness over his whole 
college life. His mental conflicts, question. 
ings, perplexities were many, and moreover, 
they were carefully concealed; concealed 
often, when he would gladly have disclosed 
them, but did not venture. Siill there were 
ever and anon glimpses of true and comfort- 
ing light, and when at length he had begun 
to hope with trembling, his religious experi- 
ence was especially delightful, because free 
from those theological speculative doubts 
which have since perplexed him. It wasa 
state of confidence, submissive, child-like; of 
infinite weakness, reposing upon infinite 
strength. 

One facet, which more than any other, per- 
haps, gave interest to Mr. Stone’s college life 
was, that he was under tne presidency of Rev. 
Dr. Appleton, It has been said of the latter 
“that he did not content himself with repeat- 
ing the thoughts of other men, nor yet with 
hastily pouring forth the first crude concep- 
tions of his own mind. He thought for him- 
self; he thought deeply, patiently. He inves- 
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tivated subjects with great fairness and care- 
fulness, be fore he eame to his conclusions; 
his conclusions were drawn rather within than 
beyond his premises; and the same caution 
with which his inquiries were conducted is 
shown in communicating the results. His 
thoughts are expressed with great precision 
and clearness. It is truth, arrayed in her own 
robes of pure light. You find nothing said 
rashiy: no startling paradoxes; no brilliant 
absurdities ; no mystical reveries ; no profound 
demonstrations at war with common sense; 
no attempts to establish a reputation for origi- 
nality, by advancing something newer than 
eternal, immutable truth. ‘There are those 
who cannot be original but by making new 
discoveries in the terra incognita of error and 
folly. Such was not President Appleton. He 
would traverse ground, over which thousaads 

had gone before him, in his own path. To 
be, however, or to appear original was not 
his object; but having acquainted his own 
mind with the great truths of natural and re- 
vealed religion, to exhibit them with convine- 
ing evidence and impressive application to his 
beloved pupils. This object was attained. | 
They were always listened to with attention, | 
and made a deep impression. The under- | 
standing was generally convinced, and the 
conscience often aroused. An instance of the 
effect produced is given in the memoir. A’ 
young man, after hearing a lecture, remarked 

to a fellow student, with apparent solemnity, 

that he considered himself one step nearer 

perdition, than when he entered the chapel: 

for he believed that what he had just heard 

was true, and yet he was not benefited by it,’ 

The spoken instructions, but more than all 

the silent language of the beautiful life of, 
such a man could not fail of making a deep 
if not an indelible impression upon the then | 
forming character of Mr. Stone. One of the 
published pieces of the latter, is an article up- 
on the life and works of President Appleton. 
It appeared in a number of the Biblical Re- 

pository, and we regret being unable to obtain | 
a copy. 

Mr. Stone evinced in college a greater pre- | 
ference for classical than mathematical studies. 
Perhaps we cannot do better than to quote a 
portion of a letter received from one who knew 
him there. “He,” (Mr. Stone) “was distin- 
guished for the interest which he felt, and the 

reat proficiency which he acquired in Belles 
Attres studies. He devoted to them a large 
share of his attention. His ability as a writer, 
as displayed in his college themes and com- 
positions, was very highly esteemed by his 
fellow students. He was of small stature, 





and his countenance had a very youthful, but , 
very brilliant and intellectual expression.— 
Still he was sedate and reserved in his man- 
ners, he took no part whatever in the sports , 


ortraits. 


s, but spent 
his time in the most absolute retirement and 
He was accordingly entirely with- 
out influence in public meetings, and in the 
recreations of the play-ground, yet was very 


and recreations of his classmate 


seclusion. 


his zhly rF respec ted for his literary powers.— 
Whenever he had an essay to read, or any 
part to perform, the audience listened with 
very profound attention, The ideas which he 
onmremers were always original and striking, 
and the language forcible and clear, tl ough 
elegant and sometimes highly adorned.” 
We will remark in concluding this account 
of Mr. Stone’s college course, that it was his 


' good fortune, during m ost or all of it,to bea 


class and room-mate of Rey. Jacob Abbot.— 
While a student at Bowdoin, and always in. 
deed, he felt a decided preference for the minis- 
try, or to quote his own words, “though he 
did not feel fit to be a minister, he had not the 
slightest wish to be any thing else,” and the 
year after graduation, in 1821, he went to 
Axgusta, for the purpose ef pursuing his theo- 
logical studies with Rey. Dr. hep He 
Was Ordained and settled in And dover, Me., the 
8th of September, 1824. While hank. he de- 
'livered his first publis shed address. It was at 
the organization of the Oxford Temperance 
| Soe iety, and its subject “ The infil uence of In- 
temperance on the Moral Sensibility.” W 
quote from it a siz ile paragr: ph. ; 
“Permit me here to inquire, whether the 
common error of ascribing to the intemperate 
man uncommon endowments of nature, may 
not result from observing the rapid and bril. 
liant conceptions and combinations which at- 
tend the former of these states. Of a case 
somewhat similar, almost every man who has 
faithfully cultivated his mind is sometimes 
conscious; the state in which a subject is seen 
throughout as if by intuition: it rises and 
opens as by magic; without an effort the 
mind finds itself surrounded, as it were, by a 
new creation, and riots in the splendor and 
richness of its sun-like forms. The poets eall 
it inspiration. It is nearer to derangement— 
| at the best, it is beyond the endurance of na- 
‘ture for any long period. The mind recovers 
from its fairy vision only to drop into an op- 
'posite state, to feel itself’ oppressed by sha- 
dowy and uncombined thoughts. This may 
be constitutional in some minds; in others it 
may be the consequence of erroneous educa- 
tion; in a third class, it may be the temporary 
effect of certain diseases. It is a necessary 
effect of excessive drinking. The man of fee- 
ble powers, perhaps, in that stage of his crime 
which precedes their suspension, is highly 
excited. He thinks rapidly, and expresses 
thoughts that breathe in words that burn, An 
observer, unaccustomed to philosophical in- 
vestigation, concludes from this brilliant ex- 
hibition, that nature formed the mind for great 
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purposes, and indulges his wonder at what 
such a mind must have been, had it kept it- 
self untouched by vice; whereas the fact to 
which its ordinary weakness is ascribed, is the 
very cause of its occasional energy. Yet 
even this is not the energy of a sound under- 
standing. It is not intellectual discrimination. 
Jt is not the practical talent which separates 
from a great subject all that is accessary and 
unessential, retains and analyzes its elements, 
ascertains its imporiance, and decides on a 
judicious course of action.” 

In the year 1829, a small volume was pub- 
lished, containing six sermons by Mr. Stone, 
upon war,‘ and in them he takes the very 
strongest ground against the evil treated. A 
few sentences from the introduction will ex- 
plain the object of the book, and we regret 
that we have no room for further extracts : 

“In the discourses to which the attention 
of the christian community is now solicited, I 
have sought to elucidate a subject to which 
the public is incessantly invited in a variety 
of forms—lI have endeavored to ascertain prin- 


ciples, rather than relate facts; to discuss — 


rather than assert ; to consider things as they 
are, not as they might be imagined ; and espe- 


cially to transfer the question about war from | 


the mere ground of expediency, to the higher 
and more solemn ground of rectitude.” 

In 1830 Mr. Stone removed to Bridgton, and 
resided there for about two years in charge 
of its Academy. In 1832 he became the 
pastor of the orthodox congregational church, 
in East Machias, Me., where he remained 
until about the year 1846. Little occurred 
during most of the time, to disturb the even 
tenor of a very quiet life. While settled here, 
he delivered an address upon “English and 
American Literature,” before the Pencinian 
Society of Bowdoin College. He hkewise 
furnished several contributions to Theological 
Reviews, and from two of them, which were 
published in the “ Literary Theological Re- 
view,” we subjoin a few extracts, premising 
that they cannot convey any correct impres- 
sion of the author’s treatment of the subject, 
but may serve as specimens of Mr. Stone’s 
finished, scholar-like and glowing style. The 
subject of the one from which we first quote 
is “ the true Utility :” 

“Leighton has said of men’s relation to 
God,‘ severed from his concurrence, as cyph- 
ers, multiply them as you will, still they sig- 
nify nothing, so likewise of human labors 
and services, he remarks that without love 
they ‘ are as so many cyphers, they amount to 
just nothing.’ 

“ This illustration, quaint as it may perhaps 
seem, appears to me not inaptly to represent 
human existence as it is, severed from that 
spiritual love which is the substance and form 
of virtue, and from that living inward idea of 
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God, which is alike its prototype and its 
principle. Life indeed, with whatever it in- 
volves of subsistence, of capacity, of power, 
the whole aggregate of human faculties con- 
sidered simply as phenomena, forms but the 
cypher in arithmetic. The evpher has no 
value; multiplied indefinitely by itself, it ac- 
quires no value. Prefix the unit however, 
and you obtain a value great in proportion to 
the number of cyphers before which it stands. 
Again you may make this value positive or 
negative, a plus quantity, as the mathemati- 
cians say, or a minus; in the former case an 
actual substantial value, in the latter an utter 
loss; in both the greater, as your nominal sum, 
is enlarged. Life, I repeat, is the cypher; 
life prolonged is the cypher multiplied by it- 
self; happiness, I may add, (the equivalent of 
utility.) be this happiness real or delusive, is 
the unit ; virtue we may call the determination 
of its positive character; vice the determina- 
tion of its negative character,—the first con- 
stituting the happiness real, the second making 
it delusive, false, fictitious; the former indi- 
cating acquisition, the latter loss ; this a bank- 
ruptey, that wealth, in whatever constitntes 
the good of existence.” 
The article is mainly based upon the two 
propositions that “whatever constitutes the 
actual well-being of man, that alone is truly 
useful,” and “ everything is useful on the con- 
trary, as it promotes real happiness, or as its 
tendency is the reverse.” 
| Under the first is the following: “Our view 
of utility leads us, fourthly, to the exercise of 
religion, The nature of man calls for religion. 
It can never be well with man devoid of reli- 
‘gion. Reason demands it, as the condition of 
‘intellectual satisfaction ; conscience demands 
it, as the condition of moral perfection; the 
physical constitution demands it, as the rule, 
the limit, the restraint of its propensities. We 
_know not how it is with other creatures ; they 
‘may be supported of God, and satisfied with- 
out the consciousness or acknowledgment of 
his presence. Not so with man. Just as ac- 
tually as his eye seeks after light, as his ear 
rejoices in musical sound, as his vital powers 
need, and are sustained by air; so actually, 
and I had almost said, to the same degree, 
does his mind want the consciousness and the 
love of God. The good man feels the want, 


and exclaims “as the hart panteth after the 
_water-brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
oh God!” The bad man, on the other hand, 
reluctantly testifies the same want in his 
sense of desolation, in his dissatisfied, restless 
‘wishes; in his feeling of guilt; in his inward 
remorse ; everywhere and always he testifies, 
if it be but silently and indirectly, how deep, 
| how insatiable is his want of God. His very 
vices testify it. Human nature, even in its 
| Vilest, most down-trodden estate, can never 
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cease to carry with it, graven as it were into|some mightier than Herculean strength, to 
it, the tokens—in this estate, if possible, most | meet the power of death at its very portals, 
affecting—of these its everlasting necessities, | to join in fiercest fight with the Prinee of De. 
of its want, which nothing else can meet, of mons, and compel him to give back its mourn. 
God, of religion, of Heavenly Truth and ed and buried Alcestis. That ery wil} yet be 
Hope. This want, let it be added and remem- | answered. That voice will yet receive a full 
bered, this irresistible aspiration after God, | response. Man shall yet look again on the 
conjoined with the power of conscience, forms | departed form of holiness, and clasp it to his 
the greatest distinction of man, and is withal, bosom; celestial love and the parted soul re- 
the principle of unity in his constitution; to joined and exulting in eterna) youth. God 
this all other gifts and faculties, both of body , has cast our lot in that intervening period 
and of mind, converge and are subordinate. Wherein we must be false both to him and 
Therefore, I repeat, religion is an essential Our own nature, if we refuse to deplore the 
element, and moreover, the highest element evil, and to toil for the good. to mingle in the 
of utility to man.” | prayer, to breathe after the blessing, to throw 
The second article is upon the “ Writings | forward all our energies for the entire disenr. 
of John Howe,” at the conclusion of which he | thralment and exaltation of man. God grant 
is led to speak of the conflicts both of Church that we may so fulfill the obligations which 
and State in England, during the seventeenth ' We cannot escape, as not only to embalm our 
century, and the article ends thus: “Perhaps names in the memories of saints on earth, but 
we may be pardoned in suggesting that cir- to unite them with those which we now asso- 
cumstances not wholly unlike those of the ciate with spirits whose good fight is fought, 
seventeenth century, may demand of us in the | Whose course is finished, whose crown is won!” 
present age a culture, intellectual, moral, re-| _ We have spoken of the greater part of Mr. 
ligious, by which we may be prepared for sim- 'Stone’s residence, at East Machias, as being 
ilar exertions, We have no establisned church | quiet and unexciting. During the latter por- 
to uphold or pull down. We have no new tion of the time, however, he became involved 
regimen in Church or State to adopt or resist. in difficulties of an exceedingly unpleasant 
But in the moral warfare of human freedom, | nature. We do not propose, because we feel 
of pure religion, and of all virtue with antag- | unable, to enter into the merits of the con- 
onists most powerful and energetic, we have | troversy in which he became engaged. We 
a mighty work to achieve. To save freedom | shall attempt simply to sketch its origin and 
from anarchy, and government from despot- | results. 
ism, and religion from unbelief and contempt:| At the commencement of his ministry, the 
to adjust the conflicting claims of the reform- ‘views held by Mr. Stone were deemed thor- 
ing spirit which will always have enough to | oughly orthodox. Yet he himself was entire- 
do while human depravity continues, and of, ly dissatisfied with the brief preparatory in- 
the conservative principle which is equally | vestigation which he had made, and from the 
necessary to protect what is valuable and ex. earliest period of his ministry, his mind was 
alting against a ruthless vandalism of moral more or less occupied in studying questions 
efficiencies; to guard the temple of God from | of speculative theology. That this study was 
either pollutism or ruin, while we suffer, and | thorough and honest, we firmly believe, and 
even invite every repair which it may need|it resulied in the adoption of views which 
through the violence with which men have | were deemed by many heretical. For it nev- 
assailed it; here is surely demanded, most | er has been his policy to consult expediency 
urgently demanded, the concentration of wis-| very much, or to live a life barren of all traits 
dom, of learning, of energy, mingled with lother than non-eommittalism. These views 
gentleness, and, more than all, of a deeply once adopted were frankly expressed, and 
rooted mature religion. Our own country | this resulted in very great dissati<faction up- 
presents at this moment an immense mass of | on the part of many of the church, and his ex- 
mind intensely excited, we had almost said! pulsion from the clerical association to which 
voleanie. Our age manifestly has aroused it-| he belonged. Among other things, Mr. Stone 
self to the thought, however mis-shapen, of a} Was very much disposed to question the au- 
higher excellence than it has revealed to the | thority of human erceds, and was dissati-fied 
aspiration, however misguided, after a nobler! with present forms of church organization. 


idea than it has realized. It is sleeplessly | His views upon the latter subject may be 


stirring and reaching after what it depicts to | briefly indicated. He holds that church or- 
itself as good. It is, as it were, another ganizations should be the very simplest con- 
Orpheus going even into the shades in search sistent with existenee, That chureh ordinan. 
of a last Eurydice. An inward impulse has ces should not be in any sense a test of chris- 
been excited urging our nature forth after its tian character, and that it should be left to 
long wandering Psyche. There is a weeping each individual to decide for himself upon the 
over its desolations, a voice of supplication for propriety of his partaking them. That no 








cn 
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human being has a right to deny to another 
this privilege, an L that the main dependence 
for the wily and purity of the church should 
not be upou any system of examination or 
discipline, but rather upon the sympathies, the 
feelings, the atiractions of individual chris- 
tiuns. He believes that there is sufficient in- 
herent aud esseutial power in the christian 
spirit to unite a christian church, and to repel 
those Who are unhit to enjoy ils commuulon 
and fellowship. 


‘There was another subject, of a more deli- | 


eate aud exciing character Una either war or 
temperance, upon Which Mr. Stone was led to 
take the strongest grounds, and this fact had 
no tendeney to increase his popularity at the 


time We have mentioned; we mean the sub. | 


ject of Slavery. He was, and is a thorough, 
and by many would be deemed an “ ultra 
Abolidonist.” Sail he attacks principles, evils, 
rather than individual men. 

Jn the spring of 1846, and when Mr. Stone, 
in consequence of the divided state of feeling 
in his church, was laboring for a short time in 
behalf of the * American Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty,” beiug in the vicinity, he was invited to 
supply for one Sabbath, the pulpit of his pre- 
seut church. 


ed written sermons. to his best extemporane- 
ous eliurts. Our wonder is, that he possesses 
so great excellence in each. 

Mr. Stone’s manner is very pleasing, and 
one would not soon tire of it. There is 
nuthing boisterous or showy about it, and it 
is rather gentle than otherwise, but his voice 
is very pleasant, his utterance distinct, and 
decidedly impressive. The manner would 
never attract attention to itself, but is a very 


| excellent vehicle for conveying very excellent 


matter. We were present upon Communion 
Sabbath, and at the close of the morning ser- 
vice, Mr. Stone invited “all who feel dispos- 
ed to commune with us, at the table of our 
common Saviour.” 

Mr. Stone is a very ardent admirer of Dr. 
Channing, and we think they are not very un- 
like in character. There is much sympathy 
in their views. Mr. Stone’s pulpit manner 
is verv much as we imagine Dr. Channing's to 


have been, for we never heard the latter but 


once, aud that was when he stood up pale and 
feeble among the green hills of Berkshire, and 
spoke his last public words for human rights, 
We never shall forget the time, and though 


‘his frame was weak almost to exhaustion, 


He accepted the invitation, and | 


preac hed two se rmous, one very strongly ane 
tislavery, and though we have forgotien the | 


subject of the other, know it would be cener- 
ally deemed very poorly calculated to “make 
a favorable impression, The pulpit was at 
this time vacant, and not long after, to his 
great surprise, Mr. Sioue received a most ur- 
gent call to the Past orate of the church. It 
was not least surprising, because it was an 


' 


naturally led a retired life. 


how the soul shone in his expressive eyes, and 
seemed like an imprisoned bird of passage, 
pecking at the bars of its crumbling cage, in 
its eagerness for flight to a sunnier “clime. 
From his very constitution, Mr. Stone has 
Cowper hardly 


possessed a more sensitive organization, or 


felt a stronger love for everything pure and 


beautiful. “And withal, there is a modesty 
entirely unaffected, yet great almost to a fault, 


juvitation to a pastor of an orthodox church, coupled with all the simplicity of a child. 


by a unitarian Society. 

He hesitated long about accepting ; in fact, 
he had at one time written a letter. refusing 
the invitation, but yielding at length to its 
urgency, and to the strong advice in its fav or, 


His attainments as a scholar are superior, 
and his writings indicate far more than a su- 


_perficial knowledge of classical authors. His 


from warill friends amoung lits parishioners | 


who wished to keep him, but felt that he 
ought to go, it was accepted, and he removed 
to Salem, we think, in the summer of 1846. 


His chureh, we believe, stands upon the} 


oldest church-site in the city, where churches | 
have stood in which Roger Williams and 
Hugh Peters have preached. Mr. Stone is 
of “small stature, and although forty-eight 
years of age, appeared to us, when we heard 
him not long siiice, scarcely more than thirty. 

For several years past, and until within a few 
months, he has preached almost entirely with- 
out notes. His power of abstraction, How of 
ideas, and command of language are very 
great, so that .his powers of extempore 
preaching are remarkable. 
part, choosing that one who can write well 
should do so, even at the expense of some in- 


spiration, we should prefer Mr, Stone’s finish. , 


Yet for our own. 


acquaintance with the classics is more fami- 
liar now than when within college walls, and 
he probably would sympathize very little with 


| that utilitarianism which would degrade clas- 


sical studies from their present to an inferior 
rank. 

And here, perhaps, we may properly speak 
of Mr. Stone’s religious opinions, so far as we 
know them, because we suppose that it is ex- 
pected in an article of this kind, though we 
attempt it with great diffidence, for fear of 
being misunderstood. We may premise the 
supposition that he would not be considered 
thoroughly orthodox, (we use this as a dis- 
tinctive term,) nor thoroughly Unitarian, and 
indeed feeling sure that he belongs to the 
Christian army, we eare less which division 
claims him. If he were asked * Whether he 
had religion,” he might reply “ None to speak 
of;” “Whether he were a Unitarian,” “That 
he hoped he was a Christian ;” “ What were 
his views of the divine uvature?” “That God 
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is love.” Though we are unacquainted with 
the minutia of his creed, he adopts, we be- 
lieve, what is called the * in-dwelling scheme,” 
respecting the presence of the divine nature 
in Christ, and considers this to have been the 
belief of Channing and Watts. He would 
not deny such a m: anifestation of the De ‘ity in 
three characters or persons, as might be the 
basis for a doctrine of Trinity, yet the idea 
of a threefold personality in the divine nature 
is, in his view, altogether subordinate to that 
of the absolute unity of God. He does not 
adopt such a commercial view of the atone- 
ment, as would be illustrated by the example 
of twelve youths condemned to death, and the 
lives of six of them spared upon condition of 
the voluntary death of the king’s son. In re- 
spect to the doctrine of “Justification,” he 
does not hold the idea of imputation of an- 
other’s merits to the undeserving, in common 
with orthodox Christians. 


In concluding this sketch, we can only ex- 
press our regret that, prepared as it has been 
amidst the pressure of duties of a very differ- 
ent character, it is not worthier its subject.— 
Should any think that we have praised too 
much, and censured too little, we can only 
assure such, that he of whom we write will 
be the first to think so. And if, dear reader, 
we have succeeded in giving even but a faint 
glimpse of the true character of our subject, 
we are fully repaid. He is one who, from his 
very constitution, has felt little relish for the 
din and tumult of the world, and though in 
this respect we “ would not have all men like 
him, we would not have him different.” A 
place to think, and to study, a pulpit to preach 
in, and enough to live upon, have filled the 
measure of his worldly ambition. And in this 
connection we trust we shall be pardoned 
mentioning so domestie an incident, since it 
is so very illustrative of his character. While 
at East Machias, being asked by a friend 
“What salary his chureh gave him?” he hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then said, * Why, I 
hardly know; when I first came here they 
gave me so much,” mentioning a sum which 





Pulpit Portraits. 


how much it is now: I think Mrs. Stone 
would know.” 

Yet with all his reserve and gentleness of 
manner, Mr. Stone is fearless in the expres- 
sion of his opinions, for the reasons that they 
are carefully thought out, and honestly held. 
With many of them we do not sympathize at 
all, yet we could not spend a day in his so- 
ciety without being made better. And, per- 
haps, we may be pardoned for e xpre ‘ssing the 
conviction, that possibly there might be less 
bitter controversy, and fewer harsh } ju dgments, 


did men, in deciding upon each other’s actions, 


/tation to the inward spirit. 


strive to pierce beyond the outward manifes- 
How many will 
meet in Heaven, whose first thought each of 
the other will be, This one surely must have 
come uninvited, or stolen in, since upon earth 
he did not subscribe to my “ doxy,” which, of 
course, was ortho—doxy. 

Finally; Mr. Stone is one of those who is 
working as he best ean in this “ living presi nt,” 
and hoping for the bright dawn of a better 
future. He sympathizes more than a little 


with “Reforms and Reformers.” “It detracts 


very much,” said he, “from my pleasure at 
hearing some eminent clergymen, that they 
have so great a fondness for the past. I 
reverence the past, but look oftener towards 
the future. We are prone always to forget 
the follies, and perceive only the excellencies 
of the past, just as when we look into the dis- 
tance, especially if by moonlight, the harsh 
features of the landscape are softened, and 
everything seems pleasing and beautifnl. I’m 
not sure but the very men who most strongly 


deery the present are the very ones who, if 


we have forgotten, “but [am not quite sure | 


they had lived in thei ir day, would have per- 
secuted the fathers.” Whether he shall see 
the dawn of that bright future upon earth we 
cannot tell; but this we know, that there 
shall arise upon him one Future whose sur- 
passing brightness shall be undimmed for 
ever—a Future whose midnight 
even would be as earth’s high noon to its 
twilight dawn—a Future whose unnumbered 
glories shall be revealed to each Christian 
soul, so soon as the light of earth “ shall have 
faded into the light of Heaven.” 


darkness 








CALLS FOR 
BY MARY 


Uncie Sam is a bachelor of a very fine estate, 

Keeps his handsome house in Washington ata free 
and costly rate, 

And thirty noble neices each day sit down to dine 

With their gay and gallant uncle, and taste his 
meat and wine. 

Each lady is‘an heiress in her own right and free, 

Has houses on the mainland, and ships upon the 
sea, 

And brings a worthy present to her uncle every 
year, 

To keep up his free living, and furnish forth his 
cheer ; 

For the honor of the family must be maintained, 
you know, 

And that fine old place at Washington must not to 


ruin go. 


Maine sends her lofty pines for masts and spars of 


ships, 
And ice-packed salmon for epicurean lips ; 
New Hampshire, polished stone from her ancient 


granite rocks, 


Vermont, the silken fleeces of her thousand snowy | 


flocks. 

Massachusett’s wains are laden with a curious, 
varied store ; 

Connecticut contributes her notions by the score ; 

Their tiny sister Rhoda, so busy and so smart, 

Sends her broadcloths and barberries for ‘* tartar” 
and for tart. 

New York, so proud and queenly, brings the 
wealth of other lands, 

Which her daring sails have wafted from a hun- 


dred foreign strands ; 


With the rich, uncounted produce of her greeu and | 


golden fields, 

Which the bounteous hand of Nature to her myriad 
tenants yields. 

Pennsylvania sends her barges laden with the 
shining coal, 

From the steam-pierced Alleghanies, which shall 
warm and glad the whole. 

Delaware brings lots of peaches, having a rural 
turn of mind; 

Jersey sends the costliest coaches that the traveller 
aye can find. 

Maryland sends many a vessel laden with her 
wheat and maize ; 

The mistress of the Old Dominion, proud her In- 
dian weed displays. 

The fair Carolina sisters,—one her forest wealth 

brings forth, 










ADMITTANCE. 


M. CHASE. 


| One her cotton-bales, whose contents feed the 
spindles of the North. 
| With them comes a train of ladies, richly dowered 
and high-bred dames, 
_ Proud as genuine Castilians, as punctilious in their 
claims. 
But I pause; were I to finish out the list, it would 
eclipse, 
|In its tedious numeration, Homer’s catalogue of 
| ships. 
‘In return, then, he gives them protection and ad- 
vice, 
Helps reckon their accounts up, and keep them 
square and nice; 
Makes up their petty squabbles when they chance 
to disagree, 
With coaxing or scolding, just as the case may be ; 
For all sorts of dispositions from the lion to the 
lamb, 
Are found in this fair household of gallant Uncle 
| Sam. 


Years ago, an old lady who lives across the waves, 

| And in everybody’s pie to have a finger craves,— 

A real old busy body, Britannia is her name, 

To these young ladies’ property set up a sort of 
claim, 

And smoothing down her apron, and looking o’er 
her specs, 

Said such a pack of madcaps were enough a saint 
to vex. 

*T’ll teach them better manners, I'll tame the 
romps,”’ said she, 

|** Not asingle sheet of paper, not a single ounce 





of tea 

| Shall they have, unless they pay me, for the chance 
of buying first, 

| And I’ve fellows that will make "em, if the worst 

comes to the worst!” 


And so it did directly, for the girls flew up at once, 
Called Britannia a covetous, tyrannical old dunce, 
Snapped their pretty fingers at her, and with united 
voice, 
As gua..'ian for the future, of their uncle made a 
| choice, 
And raised a subscription to build a handsome hall, 
With galleries and chambers fit to contain them all. 
Of these high-tempered ladies which Britannia 
| meant to cozen, 
There came to live with Uncle Sam but just a 
baker’s dozen, 
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424 Calls for Admittance. 


The rest were wild young savages, but grown se- Eat your dinner in contentment, and don’t behave 


date and stable so, pray. 
Have asked and been admitted to sit with them at Remember I was grown up before ever you was 
table. born.”’ 


Ci .__| But the black-eyed beauty answered, with acc 

Uncle Sam sits at meat and carves a dainty piece, $ the Mack-cyed Genuty answered, with accounts 
full of scorn: 

“Go to your loom and distaff! let your codfish 
pedlars bawl! 


Miss Cally’s coming in don’t depend on you at all. 


Just to suit the taste and fancy of each particular 
niece, 

Looks proudly round upon them and on his prince- 
ly store, 


And thinks,—his thoughts are scattered by a \ ou ve coaxed all the new-comers, as /ast as you 


were able, 
To take their places round on your side of the 
} table ; 
But she shan’t have a seat unless she sits by me! 
I'll take my things and leave first; now, madam, 


knocking at the door. 

*‘Hilloa! Who's there? What’s wanting?” loud 
he cries: 

With a slight Spanish accent, a stranger voice re- 


plies : 
, of , | y see? 
“Your dutiful relation, come to pay her respects, | we will see! 


And ask your protection, who half the world pro- | ,, isan arate no, ’tis folly to be riled. 


tects. a : : , : 

; We have been too indulgent with this spoiled, un- 

I’ve lately become heiress to a very pretty dower, ain Se 
: g ruly child. 


But I fear that its management is quite beyond my , ‘ 
- i ) y Uprises then a lady of stately form and mien, 


power.” pas : . 
| With calm, imperial grace, and takes her stand 
: 4 > > wet 
Here Madam Massachusetts says in her neighbor’s | between 
ear: |The vexed and scolding sisters, but not a single 
“Tis Miss Alta California, as sure as guns, is | word 
here! | Of friendship or remonstrance by the beauty will 
I can’t say that I bear her a great deal of good be heard ,— 
will, “Go, persuade your friends, the Maygars, from 
For thousands of my people are gone and going | your other friend, the Turk, 
still |I want none of your fine speeches, good sister of 
To win a fortune from her, however, I must say, | New York. 


There’s few, that I have heard from, who are in- ; 
Meanwhile upon the threshold the weary stranger 


| 
” 
clined to stay. | stands, 
**Ha! it’s California, is it?’’ says Uncle Sam, | She presses down the latch with her white and 
“my dear, jewelled hands, 
If you please, just wait a minute, till lask these | And enters ’mid the tumult; with voice both firm 
ladies here. and sweet, 
Of course they’ve no objection, I suppose it’s a| She renews her application for protection and a 
mere form’’— seat; 


But his keen eye sees already the gathering of a | Ends her plea, at last, by saying, “Good my 
storm. cousins, understand 

“‘ Fair nieces,”’ he continues, “‘ shall I take it that} That I come not here to ask for grace or favor at 
you are | your hand ; 

Disposed to welcome in this cousin, come so far?” | Far beyond your power of reckoning is the mea- 

** That depends,” says Massachusetts, with a wise, | om of ay wom, . 

| I’ve a first rate constitution, and can take care of 

my health. 

| But if ever at this table I sit down to share your 


prudential look, 
Putting down a row of figures in her memorandum 


book. | 
*¢ Ha! ha!” cries out another, with flashing eyes 
of jet, | 


cheer, 
It shall be as I myself choose, with these Yankee 


. : . ladies here.” 
** You need not begin reckoning your future pro- 


jects yet. 
If you please, my Yankee sister, I’ve as good a 
right as you 


| Hark! the uproar is redoubled ; Uncle Sam grows 
angry too, 
Says in audible aside, ‘‘ Well, now here’s a fine 


To say what the household in this respect shall | to do! 
do!” Shall I shake that wilful Carrie, cuff their ears that 
** Sister Carrie,”’ says the other, “ why what on rail and shout? [scold it out?” 


earth’s to pay ? | Or sit still and eat my dinner, while the minxes 














425 Calls for Admittance. 


Up gets honored, staid Virginia, filled with fury 
now, and ire, (her glance of fire : 
On her calm Green Mountain sister, wrathful casts 
«This tome? you upstart milkmaid! you may bid 
your tenants keep 
To themselves their cheese and butter, cloth of 
Not a cent of mine hereafter goes to buy their 
Yankee stuff,— 
I'll be bound before the year’s out, you'll be low 


Silver-voiced Kentucky rises with conciliatory 
plea ; [ences must be ; 

Shows them what the termination of such differ- 

Thinks that by a small concession, each her own 
desires would win,— [now begin. 

’Tis so pleasant to be generous, what if they should 

“Hush! be still! I pray you, nieces, here’s a 
knocking at the door; 

Hilloa! who’s there ?”? Uncle Sam cries as before. 

“ A friend, almost a foreigner, New Mexico’s my 
name ; 

To a seat at your board, I prefer a humble claim. 

I don’t know as I’ve finished my education quite, 

And my property’s so new I can’t tell its value 
right, 

My guardian is dead, and they plunder me like sin : 

I’ve no one to look to, so prythee, let me in.” 


“You'd best stay where you are!” 


Sam, “ till I’m able [ Babel. 
To pacify these ladies, and get silence in this 
My children,” he continues, “ this dispute is out 
of season ; 
We can’t drink the flow of soul, and eat the feast 
You talk of leaving, do you? Miss Carrie, you’re 
mistaken, [wits were shaken. 
If it wan’t for your temper, I should think your 
Knock! knock! in heaven’s name! pray who is 
calling now? fto-day, I vow! 
Here’s a precious business brewing! I’m stumped 
Go out, you villain porter! see what’s the matter 
there, [dare.”’ 
And let another soul in without leave, sir, if you 
‘‘Here’s another stranger, sir, if it please you, 
wants a place ; ‘dark, wild face,— 
She wears most uncommon garments, and has a 
Says she’s got the finest fortune of any lady yet,— 
You can have a handsome part on’t, and her name 
is Deseret. you scamp! 
She’s building a big temple, and so—”’ “‘ Shut up, 
Tell the lady my opinion is she’d better just de- 
camp. [else to do. 
I'll send some one to bring her when I’ve nothing 
I’ve trouble now enough, without taking her in, too. 


(mill, and wool of sheep! | 


[and poor enough.”’ | 


says Uncle | 


fof reason. | 


| ** We must speak a little louder, if we mean to 

reach their ears. [social band ; 
Here’s two sisters of the North, come to join our 
We've had different educations, but we'll quickly 

understand [taste,— 
Your customs and habits, for they’re suited to our 
We've made our minds up slowly, and we shan’t 

repent in haste. - fof birch, 
Old Britannia has ruled us long enough with rod 
And we're tired of supporting her soldiers and her 


| church.”’ 


Uncle Sam strikes his forehead in trouble and vex- 
ation : [nexation! 
**Good Heavens! all the world seems bent on an- 
If these girls would hear to reason, but when 

| they’re bound to scold, fof old. 
They will have their scolding out, | remember that 
| Knock! knock! knock! my patience, here’s an- 
fpother ?”’ 


other! 
Pray who can want to enter in such a dreadful 
** It’s a Spanish lady, sir,”’ says the porter, speak- 
[slow. 


ing low, 
‘And the way she rattles off the Castilian isn’t 
|I can’t understand a word but ‘ Matanzas’ and 
* Havana ;’ 
I guess you'd better send out Miss Louisa Anna 
|'To see what she wants.” “ Wants! I'll bet a 


dollar 
She wants to come in, and St. Domingo ‘I! follow! 
Keep dark, do you hear? and don’t let on a word 
To a single lady here, what you guess, or what 
you've heard. fact is shocking : 
Here’s a hornet’s nest already, and the way they 


| But, listen! ’seems to me I hear another knocking.” 


‘Through the door just ajar, the gallant bachelor 
| spies 

A lady robed in black, with sad and tearful eyes. 

| She bows low at the threshold, what spirit could 
| but feel [appeal ? 
| Some little throb of sympathy at this her mute 
| ** Who isit 2?” asks a dozen of the ladies in a second, 
| ** Ein arme wittwe von Deutchland, fragt fiir eur 
[voice, 


achtung.”” 
‘‘ Alas! poor Hungary!” says many a friendly 
«Pray give her home and welcome, since now she 
? . 


has no choice! 


Uncle Sam turns to profit the momentary hush ; 
| Says that others get the bird, while they’re beating 
| of the bush; (scold and tease, 
| Puts down his foot with firmness, says they may 
| But these his new-come nieces shall sit just where 
| 


they please. 


Kuock! knock! why what on earth’s the matter? | My story has no ending, for the end it is not yet, 
All nater seems determined to raise a general | And whether these roused spirits their tempers will 


clatter 1” 


forget, [not say,— 


Says a soft voice at the door with infinite address: | And once more dwell in concord, I’m sure I can- 


“ Voulez vous monsieur avez la grande politesse 
De me donner” —but here another interferes ; 


| But peace to all their troubles, and Heaven speed 
the day! 
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GOSSIPING. 


BY MRS. N. ORR. 


“ Goon gracious! you don’t say so.” 

“True as Gospel, Miss Boyle; and as I 
was sayin’ to Susan Jones here, ses I, we'll 
see now who'll be the tip-tops when the 
pianer and the fatys (téte-a-tetes,) are ‘ knock- 
ed off? and they've nothin’ left but the law 
‘lows. *Fly high, licht low, my old man 
says, and maybe that proud snip ‘ill be glad 
to wash pots and kittles for a living yet. Ill 
tell you what, Miss Bile— 

“ But-who brought the news, Mrs. Brown ?” 

“ You won't tell a livin’ soul now ef I tell 
you, a-cause I wouldn’t have it cum from me 
fust for the world; but you see I'd bin iren- 
ing a white frock for one of the gals, and 
when I went in, 1 heard Nell say, ‘the Ruby 
was certinly lost,” and when they saw me, 
they seemed kind o’ flustrated, and Lucy 
bust rite out a cryin’, and then they sed some- 


thin’ about the gold bein’ so pure, and that | 


Harry must not know it. They talked kind 
0’ low, but I opened my ears w ide, I can tell 


you. See if Nell dare turn up her nose at) 
my Sally Ann agin, I allers sed, poor’s as | 


they’re ’spectable, and my 
a gal as Nell Morton 
Miss Bile, 


good as rich if 
Sally Ann’s as like ly 
enny time; but, pos Ma or cious! 
what on airth is the matter? 
Alas, for poor Mrs. Boyle, when Mr. Mor- 
ton invested all his available funds in fitting 


out the * Ruby” for a trip to the modern El | 


Dorado, her only child was offered a place | 


which he eage rly accepted, trusting that he 
should realize enough to place his young 
bie. and only surviving parent beyond the 

ach of want. Tidings came from the bright 
“e of promise, gladdening their cottage 
home, and often was the 
not into temptation,” breathed with fervent 
supplications to the great “ All-Father” for 
the loved absent one. A few months and he 
would be with them again, after an absence 
of more than two years, his golden dreams 
realized, and everything promising a joyous 
future. 
paled as she listened to the tale of Mrs. 
Brown, and she felt that the joy of her heart 
lay cold and pulseless far down in the deep 
waters. Alas! alas! the fate of her child 
had desolated three hearts—had added to the 
catalocue of those who would not be com- 
forted, the orphan, the widow, and the mother- 
less, 

* oe * # + 
“Me be so glad, grandma, J am home,” 


prayer, “lead him | 


No wonder that the mother’s cheek | 


entered the cottage. “ Me kiss grandma, me 
so glad;” and clinging around her neck, the 
affectionate child kissed her again and again, 
“Grandma so sorry for mamma,” he said, as 
the big tears rolled adown her cheeks— 
“ Willie no be naughty. grandma.” 

“ Mother, are you ill?? anxiously inquired 
Kitty Boyle. 

Ah! no, my poor ehild.” 

Kitty’s face grew paler and paler, and her 
large eloquent eyes were filled with terror 
and surprise. With a tottering step she ap. 
proached her mother-in-law, extending her 
arms to receive the child as he leapt toward 
her. An iey chill crept over her, as she 
pressed him to her heart, and hoarsely whis- 
ered : 

“ What of him?” 

“Let us pray for strength to bear our loss.” 

“Oh, God! it cannot be!” and with an 
agonizing ery she sank upon the floor insen- 
sible. 





Miss Mortox,—To-morrow I leave for 
Europe. I cannot lose the opportunity of 
assuring you of my high regard, and regret 
that the recent loss you have sustained has 
placed an effectual barrier between us. 

With heartfelt wishes for your happiness, 

I remain your sincere friend, 
Henry CaRLrTon. 


Lucy Morton handed the note to her sister, 
while her compressed lip and fixed gaze be- 
tokened the great strife within, Eleanor 
smiled as she read it. 

“Uch! cold as a glacier.” 

“Who could have known the loss?” in- 
quired the agitated girl. 

“Oh, one of the servants probably - but 
how provoking. Don’t think of it, Lu. I'll 
wager an orange-wreath, that he returns with 
the next steamer.’ 

“Please, ma’am, Misthress Byle is outside,” 
said a servant, entering the room. 

“Say we are engaged, Norah, and ask her 
to eall again.” 

“* Sure, ma’am, and I thinks she is sore dis- 
thress, for its crying she is as if her heart was 
breaking.” 

“We will see her, Lucy,” and at Eleanor’s 
command Kitty Boyle was admitted. 

With a faltering voice she repeated the re- 
port of the loss of their father’s vessel. They 
knew nothing, had heard nothing, and, oh, 


murmured little Willie Boyle, as the old lady | the sadness that lay heavy upon their hearts. 





A Glimpse of 


A smile suddenly arched the lip of Eleanor, 
and she exclaimed, with child-like animation : 

«The ruby! Lu, why it is bright as sun- 
shine!” and she repeated to Mrs. Boyle that 
her sister had a valuable ring, the gift of a 
friend, and the gem had worn the setting and | 
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was lost, and that this was in all probability 
the foundation of the tale. 

There was joy in the home of the Boyles 
that night, but Luey Morton had lost faith in 
the sincerity of man 


Alas! for village gossiping! 





A GLIMPSE OF THE LOST LIFE. 


BY SIGMA. 


Ir is said to have been a theory of Plato’s, | 


that the grand inner experiences of the life | 
we live on the earth are but a repetition of a 
similar inner Jife lived by us in some previous, 
and as yet unrevealed existence. By this 
theory he accounted for those strange recol- 
lections of a hidden Past, which now and then 
come suddenly to the mind of almost every 
person. We ean reecal several occasions in 
our life, when incidences oceurred which star- 
tled us, simply by our perfect consciousness 


that we had met with them before, and yet | 


they were of such a nature as to render it cer- 
tain that they had not been experienced in this 
life. 

To these strange recallings of a mysterious 
past, Wordsworth alludes in his Ode to Im- 
mortality : 


* Our birth is but a sleeping and a forgetting: 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar: 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But He beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
1s on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.” 


* * * * * * 


*<O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 


That nature yet remembers 

What was so fugitive! 
The thought of our past years in me doth breed 
Perpetual benediction: not indeed 
For that which is most worthy to be blest ; 
Delight and liberty, the simple creed 
Of Childhood, whether busy or at rest, 
With new-fledged hope still fluttering in his breast: 

Not for these I raise 


The song of thanks and praise ; 


Bat for those obstinate questionings 


Of sense and outward things, 


Fallings from us, vanishings ; 
Blank misgivings of a Creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts before which our mortal Nature 
| Did tremble like a guilty Thing surprised : 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
| Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
| Are yet a master light of all our seeing; 
| Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
| Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never; 
| Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavor, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
| Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
| Can utterly abolish or destroy !” 
We noticed this phenomenon before we 
ever read W ordsy orth or heard of Plato’s 
‘theory. The following lines have reference 
'to one of these renewals of the almost for- 
gotten life : 


TO MY FRIEND. 


I know not, care not how it was, 
—Some secrets of the soul are sealed— 
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Thy presence to my soul revealed, 
From hidden depths immensurate, 
A thrill of life, a sense of power, 


Unrealized until that hour. 


I know not how, nor whence it was, 

— The secrets of the soul are hidden— 
But this I know, when first we met, 
There rose within my heart, unbidden, 
A tide of memories that told 

Of some bright life we’d lived of old, 
Of sume past day whose sun had set. 


And in this life we lived of old, 

I know not how nor where it was, 
—Such mysteries are yet untold— 

We wove our double lives in one, 

Heart to heart in trust revealing, 
Pouring forth each thought and feeling— 
Every throb in unison. 


And thus when first we chanced to meet, 
Each recognized the other’s soul ; 

And all the mystic past replete 

With love’s rich treasures manifold, 
Poured over us its golden light, 

And led us, hand in hand, once more 

To walk the path we walked of yore. 


And walking in this golden light, 
We saw what others could not see— 


Evening Hymn. 









Strength of passion, depth of feeling, ' 
Hidden from the world’s cold sight; 
And in this beautiful revealing— 
These answerings of heart to heart, 
We revelled, till compelled to part. 


And since that mournful day of parting, 
When thy life’s path diverged from mine, 
When I sealed up the fount of feeling 
That flowed so freely into thine, 

Thou’st seen me not, thou’st heard me not, 
From thee to me there’s no revealing— 
And yet I know I’m not forgot. 


Life’s billows break above my bark, 

The clouds are sometimes deeply lowering ; 
Yet I am strong to breast the surges, 

No might of theirs is overpowering ; 

And clouds, though dull, and deep, and dark, 
Hide not the sunlight from my heart— 

The thought of what thou wast and art. 


And though life’s billows keep on rolling, 
Though clouds shall always darkly lower, 
Though our life’s pathways keep diverging, 
Yet 1 shall never cease to feel 

That we are one, in wo or weal, 

That we shall meet when this life’s past, 
To live our single life at last! 





EVENING 


HYMN. 


BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 


*“Unro Thee, oh! Lord! do I lift my soul !”—Psalms, xxv. 1. 


Lorp ot the stars of night! Thy love 
Is ever beaming from above! 

Thy name is written in the sky, 

In characters that cannot die. 


They are appointed to make bright, 
The silent corridors of night; 

And from the chambers of the west, 
To beckon me away to rest. 


For if the realms of endless space 
_Are Thine eternal Dwelling-place, 





Surely, Thou art upon the light ° 
Of yon bright seraph of the night. 


And if Thou art upon that sphere, 

I know that Thou art with me here— 
Giving the very life to me ’ 

By which my soul now worships Thee. 


Then, in the fullness of Thy power, 
Pour on the offering of this hour 
The healing incense of Thy love, 
And lift my sacrifice above. 
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THE LITERARY COCKED HAT AND TRANSCENDENTAL 
TEA-POT. 


Voi. I.] 


Ite! dum juvenes estis—Chris. 


[No. I. 


DEVOTED TO THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, THB GOOD, THE PULMONIC, AND PHILANTHROPIC ; 
TO POLITICS, ZSTHETICS, AND THE CAUSE OF HUMANITY GENERALLY. 


EDITED BY HYPO 


Nor to detract from the essential excellence 
of more venerable Typographicals, do we in- 
troduce ourselves to thy favorable notice, 
most veritable reader, in this finite Now.— | 
Verily, in our inmost cordic nature, glows ad. | 
miration profoundest, wonderfullest, for them 
all. Yet with great disinterestednaen do we 
proclaim that we have thy real good at heart. | 
For well know we, there are disconsolate 
ones, Whose ears should be made to catch the | 
symphonious diapason, mystic, oceanic, ceas- | 
ing-never, ever ascending from the strange | 
activities of this age of Progress! And sitting 


PUBLISHED BY TYPO. 


lines digested by the site of the ten-poundr 
of ridls. The Py rimids air shapd very much 
lik Pyramids in generl, being brodr at the 
bottom kold base, than at the top kold apecks. 
Tha air bilt of stun, so that tha r kwite hard, 
‘Tha were very costiv, ‘cause it took meni yérs 
for 2 finish ’em off complete. After dinr, I 
went to se the President of Ejipt, to inkwir 
about his makin a present of the Sfinx for 
the Washinton monoomint. Ae donno but 
he will, but wants furder tim for to consider. 
| 1 shod him my sertifikit of agensi, wich plees- 
ed him the greatest, ever you see. 


zation, we would tell thee of the strange it is a kweer masheen, and well calelatid to 
transitions daily occurring around thy dw ell- | kumbin instrucshun with amusement, for chil- 
ing-place. With each one of thee dwell in-| | dern kood be tort, how she was turned into 
finite possibilities, aspirations fearfullest, and | stun for teln ridls, and devouring peop! wich 
beautifullest; and to those possibilities and | could’n ges um, wich is not propr for wimmen 


| ye ’ . : 
as we do in the very centre of spheric civili- | ] was disapintid in it—2 wit—Sfinx. Still, 
| 


aspirations would we give tendencies, shapes, | 
magnitudes, till thou, like us, shalt feel thy- | 
self swallowed up in the great all in all.— 
Each one of thee how microcosmitie, yet fear- 
fully makrokosmitic also! By manipulations | 
gentle yet frequent, of the protuberances of, 
thy spiritual nature, we would afford con- 
Vincingest proof of what thou shalt be, if well | 
thou dost improve thy powers of may be.— | 
Thus wilt thou become linked to the great 
and good of all time, thyself one with them, 
and shalt feel that from the cone of Time, thou 
art a vast hyperbolic curve projected into the 
eternities! So mayhap we may tell thee what 
it may be worth thy while not to be ignorant 
of,and so shall the Cocked Hat be to thy mor- 
tal cranium, a creditable covering, while the 
etherial fumigations of the Tea-Pot shall waft 
thy spiritual nature onward, upward. 





From our Foreign Correspondent. 
Kiro, Apri 1, °50. 

Der Coxp Hat: U no I am 1 of those, 
which is devoted to refrms in ritin and printin. 
I hold it 2 b tyrani of the wust sort, that all 
men must spel in 1] wa. ‘Sides wich, much 
time is consumd in riiin unesesary words, J 
hold furdermore, that it is evry 1’s dooty to 
begn for himself, if this refrm is evr 2 b brot 
roun. Sou must excuse my manr of spelin, 
wich is somewhat unuzl. 2 da, I ben and 
sén the Pyrimids and Sfinx. I enclose a fu 


fokes 2 doo, and is not a hi am of Lif. Meni 
| supos Lot’s wif is the Sfinx, wich hipothekari 
I am preparr’d to lekcher upon, and disprove, 
wen I git to hum. I chopd off a small peace 
of the ér, wich I shall exhibit at same tim.— 
‘Remember me to frends, and tel’em I’m well, 
| and not at all pufd up with the finn trav] i 
gon throo with, or the tentions I have resevd, 
| but when I get back shal treat ’em just as if 
thar wasn’t no grate diferens betwene us. For 
the present, adoo. Fewix. 


We have taken the liberty of correcting. to 
some extent, the orthography of the following 
piece, in order that its simple beauty may be 
rendered more apparent to the general reader. 


TO THE SFINX! 


What is it makes me laugh outright 

By day, but causes much affright 

When seen alone by pale moonlight? 
The Sfinx, 


Uncouth, ungainly, queer old thing, 

In praise of thee, what tongue can sing, 

Or to thee, welcome offerings bring ? 
Old Sfinxy! 


Thou art the very hardest case, 
Lone dweller in the desert place, 


I ever seen of morta! race, 
Thou Sfinx! 


’Neath shadows of the Pyramids, 
Mid hooting owls and katydids, 
You never wink your stony lids, 

Sir Sfinx! 
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The Literary Cocked Hat 


Rut time, with noiseless step, and slow, 

Shall leave his foot-prints on your brow, 

Aud bring your lordly head down low, 
Poor Sfinx! 


} 


A new novel is announced by the publish- 
ers fromthe pen of *, T iey have fuvored 
first chapte r in 
advanee, from which the reader can inter the 


, publi ation of the 


lofty character of the work. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE HERO. 


‘ 


Skiwoniky ! 


Hip! Hush! 


army with banne: 


steadily on! on 'Y 
1 


Judgment deafens and afirights tympanious 


Hindoos, so sink within them the hearts of 
allrighted men at Gonsalvo’s coming. Nearer 
Look, yet be calm, for now if ever 


he comes! 
will be needed all the g: athe red amen of your 
invineible soul. A wondrous invincible soul! 


Look again, yet again I say be calm, for| 


now he approache s that low, ene | 
building, whence issues a dim religious light 
Above 1 its em is written a name in large fa- 


miliar characters, upon which rests for a mo- 
ment the aud lance of his determined 
eye, while as he places his hand near the poe- 
ket of his vest, somethi ing is seen to cliste n 


like the blade of a dagger. 


Reader, dear, dear reader, he has entered | 


in, vet through acrack in the thick green eur- 
tains. see. see, he has entered a dim and eur- 
tained recess. A youth advances! Quickly 
is that fearful hand acain inserted in the poe- 
ket, and nervously it elutches— 

What! adagger? No! buta quarter. 

* Waitaw ! a froi.” 

“One fry.” 

There is something free and facile in the 
following prospectus of the Californy Gazet 
and Univarsal Trumpitter. The editor is 


surely a man of vigorous and independent | 


mind. Quite Orphic in his utterance: 


In proceeding to spread out our plans and 
purposes respecting the Gazet and Trumpit- 
ter, we start with the broad proposition that 
this is a great country. Great in mental, | 
physical, moral, spiritu: ul, and undiscoverable | 
researches. Great in science, money-making, 
and polities. The Genius of Liberty risin’ 
like a skylark from the Bay o’ Fundy, though 
inspired by heroic purpose, gits completely 
tuckered out afore she can furl her dilapidated 


Slowly and 
steadily he cometh on, like the mareh of an 
j ‘s, Gonsalvo Del Pilkington, 
the chivalrous, the brave, the free. Fear 
rathers like the thunder cap, upon the coun- 
tenances of all, yet not without reason, at the 
approach of him who cometh so slowly and 
like an army with banners!! 
with great, waving, bloody banners. banners!!! 
As when the ponderous, majestic roll of 


and Transcendental Tea- Pot. 









' feathers under the golden sun of Californy. 


Hlence we view, that this great country are 
destinationed to decrease and multiply in an 
astronomical ratio. In the words of an im. 
mortal penman “most serttinly.”. Do you 
accuse us of extravagandism, and ask why ? 
Hasn’t poppylation in untold numerals, pack- 
ed its trunk, and started from hum with nose 
‘pinted hereward? Isn’t many at the horn 
many this side, and many more tother side 
|} of ditto, and wersey wisey! Is not a great 
| percession of immortal men, e’en at this very 
hour on its tilesome march over polar sands, 
torrid snows, and all sich, that they may reach 
this Heldoorado? Answer us, nay! if you can, 
but you can’t! Then musn’t serthin be did, 
and did at wunst for this spreadin portion of 
our beloved country in such a state of statis. 
ties? And air not the palladikum of our 
liberties, the Plimmuth Rock of its Indepen- 
dens, its Bunker Hill, and Patrick Henry, and 
Star o° Beth’lem, the Publick Printin Press, 
specially the Steam Publick Printin Press? 
This is why we have started The Gazet and 
Trumpitter, to establish ourselves on the 
watch towers o’ freedom, to unfirl our banner 
in the moral Peppermints, and to be a perfect 
Bohea Upas to Oppression. Citizens of Cali- 
forny! we ask your liberal support. 


A CARD. 

| Moses is happy to state that he has re. 
tracted his somewhat hasty resolution, and 
has consented “ to run with the machine,” as 
heretofore. He is likewise authorized to say, 
that the peculiar cireumstances which pre- 
vented, being at length removed, his friend 
Sykesy has consented “ to take the butt.” 


Wasnina ton, June 5th, 1850. 


To THE Epiror or Tue Cockep Har: 
| From a child it has been my burning desire 
to visit this spot. At Jength—vent. As my 
eve from a distance caught the Pagodic re- 
flection from the Capitolic dome, eis athenas, 
I shouted, regardless of the depreeating looks 
of an elderly female who had been placed un- 
der my charge at Baltimore. As correspon- 
dent of The Cocked Hat, I have rece iv ed every 
possible attention, save at Coleman’s, where I 
was not recognized in my official capacity, 
_but was compelled to pay usual prices.— 
Whereupon I have taken private lodgings, 
-and mean, by silent contempt of said Cole- 
man, to frown down all such indignities upon 
the public Press, and render his house alto- 
gether unpopular. 

I visited the Capitol, the day after my ar- 
rival. Went ineog, and took my seat as 
quietly as possible in the gallery, in order to 
avoid a demonstration. I was highly pleased 
with the forensic efforts of Mr. Foote. His 
classical allusions were in most excellent 











taste, and gave proof of a highly cultivated 
mind. He speaks but seldom, and always to 
the point, and his remarks are heard with pro- 
found attention. Gave a passing glance at 
Webster, Cass, and Clay, but did not think it 
best to encourage them by any protracted ob- 
They are men of ability, but much 
I shall consider the House 


servation, 
over-estimated. 
in my next. 
concerning the Washington Monument. Have 
committed myself in its favor, and shall not 
draw back. And in this connection, and for 
your private ear—the Union is in no danger! 
None. Cemented by blood, watered by tears, 
enriched by. prayers, strengthened by hopes, 
embalmed in the American flag, and the 
American eagle perched upon its snowy sum- 
mit, i’s inno danger. Believe me, none. 

A Ervyest SOLE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Lost, a valise considerably worn, containing 
two shirts, a pair of rubbers, Combe’s Consti- 
tuiion of Man, a pair of pantaloons, and three 
sermons upon Maternal Influence. If the 
finder will return the other articles to Rev. 
Philander Detail, Benevolent Agent, he is 
welcome to the sermons, 


Left the house of his parents, on Monday | 


last, little Loco Motive, at the tender age of 
seven years, seven mo’s, seven days, and a 
fraction. He has a cast in the eye, black hair, 
and regular features. Was dressed in a suit 
of blue satinet, and has a habit of wearing his 
pants turned up at the bottoms. He lefta 
note behind him, saying that his parents must 


excuse this bold step, but he felt an anxious | 
desire to be early thrown upon his own re- | 


sources, Any information concerning him 
will be thankfully received. 
Tue Royat Hyproporuacox.—The im- 


mense cash sales of this article have enabled | 


the proprietors to furnish it at the merely 
nominal price of one dollar per bottle. Four 
applications to the head of an elderly widow- 
er, produced a beautiful and vigorous head 


of hair, two more curled it, and enabled him | 


in one week to contract marriage with the 
daughter of a wealthy tobacconist. Five ap- 
plications to the leg of a promising youth, 
which had been for years shorter than the 
other, caused it to grow of the same length 
in an incredibly short time, and he was sent 
to college early in the ensuing Fall. Bildad 
Cooper, of Ipswich, was cured of total blind- 
ness by merely smelling the cork of an empty 
bottle which had held this valuable mixture. 
As a dentrifice, it is incomparable. Its _trisi- 
phtic and kathithartic properties destroy all 
accumulations of gangrene, promote the 
healthy action of the gums, and render the 
breath more fragrant than the choicest per- 


Have been asked my opinion | 
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fume. Deeayed teeth, subjected for a few 
hours to its operation, are either at onee com- 
pletely cured, or else are loosened, and fall 
out without pain. So in Liver Complaints, 
Chilblains, Colds, Consumptions, Disease of 
the Heart, all Children’s diseases, Hip Swell- 
ing, Head-ache, Brain Fever, Jaundice, Small 
Pox, Cholera, Bankruptcy, and Injuries to 
Reputation, this is the only infallible, effee- 
itual, universal Panacea. Again we repeat, 
only one dollar a bottle. 
Syrup, Squirts & Co. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Red Jacket. By Herman Melville. Rather 
garmentary in its tendency, but upon the 
whole creditable. We would prefer a little 
more Orphic utterance, poetical insight, and 
universal sympathy, but are not disposed to 
be hypercritical. 

Personal History and Experience of David 
Copperfield the Younger. No, 12. Rather 
deficient in general interest, and scanty in in- 
dividual character. Mr. Dickens lacks so- 
lemnity. His plot is intricate, but his char- 
acters are fully drawn, particularly Mr. Mi- 
‘cawber’s. If Dickens could be identified 
more completely with the universal heart of 
humanity, it might give more gravity and 
weight to his style. 
| Latter-Day Pamphlets. Nos. 1,2,3. Car- 
'lyle, we embrace thee. All, and more than 
all we had hoped of thee, thou provest thy- 
iself. For depth and clearness of meaning, 
obscure to spiritual eyes never, thou art un- 
surpassed. Thy works, too, written in a 
spirit so uncomplaining, as one who would 


5 


‘not magnify surrounding evils, however great 


their enormity, but be solely devoted to de- 
vising their remedy. If in anything we con- 
demn thee, it is for thy too great conciseness, 
but this may be pardoned. Verily thou art a 
latter-day saint! 


GOSSIP WITH OUR READERS. 


The last telegraphic dispatch from the gold 
mines informs us of the death of the Elephant. 
| Engagements requiring attendance at so many 
different places, prematurely impaired a vigor- 
ous constitution. His trunk will be forward- 
ed to his friends! It is said that Barnum is 
negotiating for Old Whitey, and designs him 
asa present for Jenny Line. Mrs. Partington 
is sick with the mumps. The “Lines to a 
Wood Chuck,” are rejected. Thoughts 
upon the American Eagle,” are filed for pub- 
ilication. “The Evils of Intemperance,” are 
‘respectfully declined. “Man, his Nature, 
Origin, and Destiny,” considered and summed 
| up on one page of foolscap, is a perfect prodi- 

gy of a literary performance, Many thanks, 
‘and will appear shortly, 
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UNVEILING VICE AND TAKING VIRTUE UNDER HER PROTECTION. 
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Life and Public Services of John Quincy Adams, 


‘Sizth President of the United States. With the 
Eulogy delivered before the Legislature of New 


York. By William H. Seward. Auburn: Der- 
by, Miller & Co. 1849. 


This work has been prepared in anticipation of 
the more elaborate memoir of President Adams, for 


the sake of presenting a life of “‘ The Old man Elo- 


quent” to the American people sooner than the 
large work could possibly be issued. The subject 
of the work and the name of its author are all that 
are needed to insure its grateful reception. The | 
extracts Which follow are given because of their 


appropriateness to the pages of a literary and in- 
structive magazine : 


Few public men in any country have possessed | 


attainments more varied than were those of Mr. 


Adams. Every department of literature and sci- | 
ence received more or less of his attention—every | 


path of human improvement seems to have been 
explored by him. As a statesmen, he was unrival- 
led in the profundity of his knowledge. His state 
papers—given to the world while Minister, Secre- 
tary of State, President, and Member of Congress 
—his numerous addresses, orations, and speeches, 
are astonishing in number, and in the learning they 
display. No man was more familiar with modern 
history, with diplomacy and international law, and 
the polities of America and Europe for the last two 
or three centuries. 

In other departments he appeared equally at 
home. His acquaintance was familiar with the 
classics, and several modern languages. In orato- 


ry, rhetoric, and the various departments of belles | 


lettres, his attainments were of more than an ordin- 
ary character. His commentaries on Desdemona, 
and others of Shakspeare’s characters, show that 
he was no mean critic, in the highest walks of lit- 
erature, and in all that pertains to human charac- 
ler. ‘ 
The following interesting account of an inter- 
view with ex-President Adams, by a southern gen- 


tleman, in 1834, affords some just conceptions of | 


the versatility of his genius, and the profoundness 
of his erudition : 

* Yesterday, accompanied by my friend T,, I 
paid a visit to the venerable ex-President, at his 
residence in Quincy. A violent rain setting in as 
soon as we arrived, gave us from five to nine 


o'clock to listen to the learning of this man of | 


books. His residence is a plain, very plain one ; 
one: the room into which we were ushered, (the 
drawing-room, I suppose,) was furnished in true 
republican style. It is probably of ancient con- 
struction, as I perceived two beams projecting from 
the low ceiling, in the manner of the beams in a 
ship’s cabin. Prints commemorative of political 
events, and the old family portraits, hung about 
the room ; common straw matting covered tne floor, 
and two candlesticks, bearing sperm candles, or- 
namented the mantle-piece. ‘The personal appear- 
ance of the ex-President himself corresponds with 
the simplicity of his furniture. He resembles rath- 
er a substantial, well-fed farmer, than one who has 
wielded the destinies of this mighty Confederation, 
and been bred in the ceremony and etiquette of an 
28 
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| European Court. In fact, he appears to possess 
none of that sternness of character which you 
would suppose to belong to one, a large part of 
whose life has been spent in political warfare, or, 
at any rate, amidst scenes requiring a vast deal of 
| nerve and inflexibility. 

** Mrs. Adams is described in a word—a lady. 
She has all the warmth of heart and ease of man- 
ner that mark the character of the southern ladies, 
and from which it would be no easy matter to dis- 
tinguish her. 

‘** The ex-President was the chief talker. He 
spoke with infinite ease, drawing upon his vast re- 
sources With the certainty of one who has his lee- 
ture before him ready written. The whole of his 
conversation, which steadily he maintained for 
nearly four hours, was a continued stream of light. 

Well contented was I to be a listener. His sub- 
| jects were the architecture of the middle ages ; the 
stained glass of that period ; sculpture, embracing 
/monuments particularly. On this subject his opin- 
ion of Mrs. Nightingale’s monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, diflers from all others that I have seen 
|or heard. He places it above every other in the 
| Abbey, and observed in relation to it, that the 
Spectator ‘ saw nothing else.’ Milton, Shakspeare, 
| Shenstone, Pope, Byron, and Southey were in 
turn remarked upon. He gave Pope a wonderful- 
ly high character, and remarked that one of his 
chief beauties was the skill exhibited in varying 
thy cesural pause—quoting from various parts of 
his author, to illustrate his remarks more fully. He 

said very little on the politics of the country. He 
spoke at considerable length of Sheridan and 

Burke, both of whom he had heard, and could de- 
scribe with the most graphic effect. He also spoke 

of Junius; and it is remarkable that he should 
place him so far above the best of his contempora- 
| ries. He spoke of him as a bad man; but main- 

a as a writer, that he had never been equal- 
ed. 

“The conversation never flagged for a moment ; 
and on the whole, I shall remember my visit to 
Quincy, as amongst the most instructive and pleas~ 
ant I ever passed.” 

As a theologican, Mr. Adams was familiar with 
the tenets of the various denominations which 
compose the great Christian family, and acquaint- 
ed with the principal arguments by which they 
support their peculiar views. While entertaining 
| decided opinions of his own, which he did not hes- 
itate to avow on all proper occasions, he was tol- 
erant of the sentiments of all who differed from 
him. He deemed it one of the most sacred rights 
of every American citizen, and of every human be- 
ing, to worship God according to the dictates of 
| IMs own conscience, without let or hindrance, our 
|laws equally tolerating, and equally protecting 

every sect. 

In the most abstruse sciences he was equally at 
| home. His report to Congress, while Secretary of 
| State, on Weights and Measures was very elabor- 
ate, and evinced a deep and careful research into 
this important but most difficult subject. That re- 
| port was of the utmost value. Adopting the phil- 
| osophical and unchangeable basis of the modern 
| French system of mensuration, and are of the me- 
| ridian, it laid the foundation for the accurate man- 

ipulations and scientific calculations of the late 
' Professor Hassler, which have furnished an uner- 
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ring standard of Weights and Measures to the peo- 
ple of this country. 

To his other accomplishments Mr. Adams added 
that of a poet. His pretensions in this department 
were humble, yet many of his productions, thrown 
off hastily, no doubt, during brief respites from se- 
verer labors, possess no little merit. 

Mr. Adams carried with him into Congress all 
his previous habits of industry and close applica- 
tion to business. He was emphatically a hard 
worker. 
ty-four in assiduous labor. He would take no ac- 
live part in any matter—would engage in the dis- 


cussion of no topic—and would not commit himself 


on any question—until he had sounded it to its 
nether depths, and explored all its ramifications, 
all its bearings and influences, and had thoroughly 
become master of the subject. ‘To gain this infor- 
mation no toil was too great, no application too se- 
vere. It was in this manner that he was enabled 
to overwhelm with surprise his cotemporaries in 
Congress, by the profundity of his knowledge. No 
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idea of literature, will be seen in the following 


| extract: 


Few men spent more hours in the twen- | 


subject could be started, no question discussed, on | 


which he was not perfectly at home. Without 
hesitation or mistake, he could pour fourth a stream 
of facts, dates, names, places, accompanied with 


narrations, anecdotes, reflections and arguments, | 


until the matter was thoroughly sifted and laid bare 


in all its parts aud properties, to the understanding 
of the most casual observer. 
correctness of his memory was proverbial. Alas, 
for the man who questioned the correctness of his 
statements, his facts, or dates. 
awaited him. 
store-house, a mine of knowledge, in relation to al! 
past events connected with the history of his coun- 
try and his age. 


1. 


In connection with his other exemplary virtues, | 
| her Majesty’s service, this of the 


Mr. Adams was prompt, faithful, unwearied, in 
the discharge of all his public duties. The oldest 
member of the Hlouse, he was at the same time the 
most punctual—the first at his post ; the last to re- 
tire from the Jabors of the day. His practice in 
these respects could well put younger members to 
the blush. While many others might be negligent 
in their attendance, sauntering in idleness, engaged 
in frivolous amusements, or even in dissipation, he 
was always at his post. No call of the House was 
necessary—no Sergeant-at-arms need be despatch- 
ed—to bring him within the Hall of Representa- 
tives. Ile was the last to move an adjournment, 


or to adopt any device to consume time or neglect | 


the public business for personal convenience or 
gratification. In every respect he was a model 
legislator. His example can be most profitably im- 
itaied by those who would arise to eminence in the 


councils of the nation. 


We have received the fifth number of Carlyle’s 
** Latter-Day Pamphlets,” from the Harpers’, and 
also from Phillips, Sampson & Co., of Boston. The 
** Stump Orator”’ is the subject. Carlyle does not 
He uses the 


think very highly of Stump Orators. 


term invariably as a synonyme for demagogue. | 


The tenacity and | 


If the young aspirant is not rich enough for Par. 
liament, and 1s deterred by the basilisks or other- 
wise from entering on Law or Church, and cannot 
altogether reduce his human intellect to the beay- 
erish condition, or satisfy himself with the prospect 
of making money—what becomes of him in suc! 
case, Which is naturally the case of very many, 
and ever’of more 2. In such case there remains but 
one outlet for him, and notably enough that too is 
a talking one; the outlet of literature, of trying to 
write books. Since, owing to preliminary basil- 
isks, want of cash, or superiority to cash, he can- 
not mount aloft by eloquent talking, let him try if 
by dexterous eloquent writing. Here happily, 
having three fingers, and capital to buy a quire of 
paper, he can try it to all lengths and in spite of 
all mortals: in this career there is happily no pub- 
lic impediment that can turn him back; nothing 
but private starvation—which is itself a finis or 
kind of goal—can pretend to hinder a British man 
from prosecuting literature to the very utmost, and 
wringing the final secret from her: A talent is 
in thee; No talent is in thee.” To the British 
subject who fancies genius may be lodged in him, 
this liberty remains; and truly it is, if well com- 
puted, almost the only one he has. 

A crowded portal this of literature, accordingly ! 
The haven of expatriated spiritualisms, and alas, 


also of expatriated vanities and prurient imbecili- 


Sure discomfiture | 
His mind was a perfect calendar, a | 





There is litthe doubt that most demagocues are | 


stump-orators, but whether all stump-orators are 


demagozues 1s not revealed to us as a tact, with 


such deep, infinite, sans-doubt, clearness as to the | 


eye of Carlyle. Indeed, all speaking and all writ- 
ing is treated with decided disrespect in this pam- 


plier. Yet it abounds in grand thoughts, worth 


poudering over, remembering, acting out. Carlyle’s , 


ties: here do the windy aspirations, foiled activi- 
ties, foolish ambitions, and frustrate human ener- 
gies reduced to the vocable condition, fly as to the 
one refuge left; and the Republic of Letters in- 
creases in population at a faster rate than even the 
Republic of America. The strangest regiment in 
Soldiers of Liter- 
ature: Would your lordship much like to march 
through Coventry with them? The immortal Gods 
are there (quite irrecognizable under these disguis- 
es), and also the lowest broken valets—an ex- 
tremely miscellaneous regiment. In fact the regi- 
ment, superficially viewed, looks like an immeas- 
urable motley flood of discharged p layactors, fun- 
ambulists, false prophets, drunken ballad-singers ; 
and marches not as a regiment, but as a boundless 
canaille—without drill, uniform, captaincy or bil- 
let; with huge over-proportion of drummers ; you 
would say, a regiment gone wholly to the drum, 
with hardly a good musket to be seen in 1t—more 
acanaille than a regiment. Canaille of all the 
loud-sounding levities, and general winnowings 
of Chaos, marching through the world in a most 
ominous manner; proclaiming, audibly if you have 
ears: ** T'welfth hour of the night ; ancient graves 
yawning; pale clammy Puseyisms screeching In 
their winding-sheets; owls busy in the Cily re- 


|gions; many goblins abroad! Awake ye living; 


dream no more; arise to judgment! Chaos and 
Gehenna are broken loose; the Devil with lus 
Bedlams must be flung in chains again, and th 
Last of the Days is about to dawn!” Such is 
Literature to the reflective soul at this moment. 


Not specially complimentary to the “ craft’”—is 


it? But there follow words on lying, which are 


of the genuine metal: 


ve) 


Nature admits no lie; most men profess to I 
aware of this, but few in any measure lay it 
heart. Except in the departments of mere material 
manipulation, it seems to be taken practically as 
if this grand truth were merely a polite flourish of 
rhetoric. What isa lie? The question is worth 


to 












asking, once and away, by the practical English 
mind. 

A voluntary spoken divergence from the fact as 
jt stands, asit has occurred and will proceed to de- 
velop itself: this clearly, if adopted by any man, 
will so far forth mislead him in all practical deal- 
ing with the fact; till he cast that statement out 
of him, and reject itas an unclean poisonous thing, 
he ean have no success in dealing with the faet.— 
if such spoken divergence from the truth be invol- 
untary, We lament it as a misfortune; and are en- 
titled, at least the speaker of it is, to lament it ex- 
tremely as the most palpable of all misfortunes, as 
the indubitablest losing of his way, and turning 
aside from the goal instead of pressing toward it, 
in the race set before him. If the divergence is 
voluntary—there superadds itself to our sorrow a 
just indignation ; we call the voluntary spoken di- 
vergence a lie, and justly abhor it as the essence 
of human treason and baseness, the desertion of a 
man to the Enemy of men against himself and his 
brethren. A lost deserter; who has gone over to 
the Enemy, called Satan; and eannot but he lost 
in the adventure! Such is every liar with the 
tongue ; and such in all nations is he, at all epochs, 
considered. Men pull his nose, and kick him out 
of doors; and by peremptory expressive methods 
signify that they can and will have no trade with 
him. Such is spoken divergence from the fact; so 
fares it with the practiser of that sad art. 

But have we well considered a divergence in 
thought from what is the fact? Have we consider- 
ed the man whose very thought is a lie to him and 
tous! He too is a frightful man; repeating about 
this Universe on every hand what is not, and driven 
to repeat it; the sure herald of ruin to all that fol- 
low him, that know with his knowledge! And 
would you learn how to get a mendacious thought, 
there is no surer recipe than carrying a loose 
tongue. The lying thought, you already either 
have it, or will soon get it by that method. He 
who lies with his very tongue, he clearly enough 
has long ceased to think truly in his mind. Does 
he, in any sense, “think?”’ All his thoughts and 
imaginations, if they extend beyond mere beaver- 
isms, astucities and sensualisms, are false, incom- 
plete, perverse, untrue even to himself. He has 
become a false mirror of this Universe ; not a small 
mirror only, but a crooked, bedimmed and utterly 
deranged one. 
to lying ones ; are insincere at the best, and go rat- 
tling with littke meaning; the thought lying lan- 
guid ata great distance behind them, if thought 
there be behind them at all. Gradually there will 
be none or little! How ean the thought of such a 
man, what he calls thought, be other than false ? 


Alas, the palpable liar with his tongue does at 
least know that he is tying, and has or might have 
some faint vestige of remorse and chance of amend- 
ment; but the impalpable liar, whose tongue ar- 
ticulates mere accepted commonplaces, cants and 
babblement, which means only ‘* Admire me, call 
me an excellent stump-orator !’’—of him what hope 
is there? His thought, what thought he had, lies 
dormant, inspired only to invent vocables and plau- 
sibilities ; while the tongue goes so glib, the thought 
is absent, gone a-woolgathering ; getting itself drug- 
ged with the applausive “ Hear, hear!’’°—what 
will become of such a man? His idle thought has 
run all to seed, and grown false and the giver of 
falsities ; the inner light of his mind is gone out; 
all his light is mere putridity and phosphorescence 
henceforth. Whatsoever is in quest of ruin, let 
him with assurance follow that man; he or no one 
is on the right road to it. 
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The Annual of Scientific Discovery : or, Year-Rook 
of Facts in Science and Art, erhibiting the most 
wnportant discoveries and improvements in me- 
chanics, useful arts, natural philosophy, chemis- 
try, astronomy, meteorology, zoology. hotany, mi- 
neralogy, geology. ge ograph ". antiquitic s. fc. 
Together with a list of recent scientific publica- 
tions ; a classified list of patents; obituaries of 
eminent screntific men ; an index of important pa- 
pers im scientific jouruals, reports, &c. Edited 
by David A. Wells, of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, Cambridge, and George Bliss. Jr. Price 
$1.00, paper, or in substantial cloth binding, $1.25. 
360 pages. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
59 Washington st. 


The Annual of Scientific Discovery is designed 
for all those who desire to keep pace with the ad- 
The great and 
daily increasing number of discoveries in the dif- 
ferent departments of science is such, and the an- 
nouncement of them is scattered through sucha 
multitude of secular and scientific publications, 
that it is very difficult for any one to obtain a satis- 
factory survey of them, even had he access to all 
these publications. But the Scientific Journals, 


especially those of Europe, besides being many of 


them in foreign languages, have a very limited cir- 
culation in this country, and are therefore accessi- 
ble to but very few. It is evident, then, that an 
annual publication, giving a complete and con- 
densed view of the progiess of discovery in every 
branch of Science and Art, being, in fact, the Spirit 
of the Scientific Journals of the year, systematically 
arranged, so as to present at one view all the new 
discoveries, useful inventions, and improved pro- 
cesses of the past year, must be a most acceptable 
volume to every one, and greatly facilitate the dif- 
fusion of useful knowledge. As this work will be 
issued annually, the reading public may easily and 
promptly possess themselves of the most important 
facts discovered or announced in these departments 
from year to year. 


We cannot give a better or truer idea of this 
work than by the foregoing quotation from the pro- 
It meets a want long felt in this country, 
Works of this description have 


spectus. 
and satisfies it. 
been regularly published in Europe for some time, 
but Messrs. Wells and Bliss have the honor of in- 
troducing the scheme into the United States. We 


| have no doubt that it will be liberally patronized, 





| generous and unwavering devotion to the natural 


not only by men of science, but by the large class 
of reading people who would know more of me- 
chanics and natural history, and wish to observe the 
progress of invention and discovery, but who are 
unable to devote their whole time or even one 
quarter of their time to scientific studies, and for 
whom this work is specially prepared. It is to be 
issued annually in March, if the reception of this 
volume, the first of the series, shall be such as to 
warrant the continuance of the enterprise ; and as 
the second edition is already called for, there is no 
doubt of its triumphant success. Each volume 
will contain an engraved likeness of some distin- 
guished man of science. This is graced with an 
admirable portrait of Prof. Agassiz, a man whose 
world-wide reputation has been well earned by his 
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sciences. We had the pleasure in past years of a 

personal acquaintance with one of the editors, Mr. 

Wells, and would take this opportunity to express 

our sincere gratification, in being permitted so soon 

to enjoy the fruits of the labors of one, whose zeal- 
ous industry in life’s spring time has secured an 
early and luxuriant harvest. 

Historical and Dese riptive Sketches of the Women 
of the Bible. from Eve of the Old to the Marys 
of the New Testament. By P.C. Headley. Au- 
burn: Derby, Miller § Co. 





Ia reading this work, two facts impressed us; | 


first, that P. ¢ 
secondly, that P. ¢ 
to J. T. that Van Buren did to General Jackson— 
that of a follower in the footsteps of an illustrious 
predecessor. Mr. P. C. 
somewhat religiously, and in a rather heated style, 


’. holds much the same relation 


’, Headley is not J. 7. Headley ; and 


writes very pleasantly— | 


yet there is a lack of that intensity to his fire which | 


characterizes the works of Mr. J. T., made up, as 
they are, of ‘* words that burn.” 
are an extended paraphrase of the condensed nar- 
ratives of Scripture, with such facts ingeniously | 
supplied as were necessary to make out the story 
and were unfortunately omitted by the sacred wri- 


ters. ‘* Comparisons are invidious,’ and we would 


not indulge in them did not Mr. P. C.’s work pro- | 
The title—the dedica- | 


voke us to it in every part. 
tion—the plan—the style, all remind us of J. T. 


These sketches 


tains ‘‘ Comedy of Errors,”’ 


| 
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as this has been a popular “ feature”’ of Holden’s, 
we doubt not that it will impart peculiar interest 
to this work. The engravings, which will number 
600, are well executed, and are not, we are glad to 
see, mere fancy sketches, well enough occasionally, 
to be sure, but are spirited illustrations of scene ry 
and facts, always valuable and always popular.— 
The work is gotten up in the good style in which 
all of Harpers’ books are published. 


Macaulay’s History of England. 

& Brothers, New York. 

This History has already been reviewed in Hol- 
den’s, and if there is any one who has not as yet 
read it, he had better send for it forthwith. Sell 
his old clothes, if he cannot raise the money in any 
other way, but be sure not to borrow. We do 
not know the price of this edition, but so long as 
there is no international copy-right law, one may 
be sure that it is cheap enough—too pe, in 
e of ** Holden’s.‘ 


2 vols. 


Harper 


other words, about the price 


| Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. With Introductory 

Notes, original and selected. Illustrated. Boston: 

Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

We have received Nos. 15 and 16. 
and a beautiful steel 
engraving entitled ‘“* Luciana,” and No. 16 ** Mac- 
beth.” It is a splendid edition, and deserves the 


No. 15 con- 


extensive patronage it is securing. 


Headley’s, without equalling them. Mr. P. C.| 


possesses talent; but he should, like Paul, declare 
that he will build on no other man’s foundation, 
not even his brother’s. Let him strike out a path 
of his own—originate his own subjects, labor in 
his own sphere—he has one, as every positive man 
has, and not “‘ squat’”’ on the field of another who 
has the preémption right, universally acknowledg- 
ed. It is never best to do what another has done, | 
unless one can do it a little better, and it is always | 
worst, when one cannot do it quite as well. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; 
trations, by Pen and Pencil, of the History, Sce- 


nery, Biography, Relics, ond Traditions of the | 


War for Independence. By Benson J. Lossing. 
With siz hundred Engravings on wood, by Los- 
sing and Barritt, chiefly from original sketches 
by the Author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This work is issued in Numbers, of 50 pages 
each, at 25 cents a No., to be completed in twenty 
numbers. It will contain a complete history of the 


Revolution, given in the novel form of an account | 


of visits to all the places consecrated by the blood 
and the valor of the heroes of °76. In these travels 
the author has been indefatigable in gathering up 


| biography of Gobat, now 


Journal of Three Years’ Residence in Abyssinia. 
By Rev. Samuel Gobat, now Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem. ae eded by an Introduction, Geographical 
and Historical, on Abyssinia, translated from the 
French by Rev. Sereno D. Clark. Accompanied 
with a Biographical Sketch of Bishop Gobat, by 
Robert Baird, D.D. New York: M. W. Dodd, 
Brick Church Chapel, City Hall Square. 1850. 


This is a handsome 12mo, of over 400 pages, full 
of new and deeply interesting matter. Its brief 
Bishop of Jerusalem, 


| makes us acquainted with a great man, one of the 


or, IT llus- | 


| 


| 


stirring spirits of the age, who is leaving his mark 
on the earth, that will for ages indicate what ele- 
vated talent, guided by Christian love and faith, 
can do to bless the ignorant, debased and supersti- 
tious, What had this world now been, if the 
mighty of earth had been actors of love to their 
race, not ministers of wrath,—guides, not destroy- 
ers,—benefactors, not tyrants ; and had sought the 
glory of doing good, instead of that fell ambi- 
tion for power and sway over the ignorant and 
low, whom their oppressions have deprived of half 
of their humanity. But the world has shouted 


| praises to the warrior, while, crushed by the ruth- 


incidences and facts, which ere long would have | 
passed into oblivion, with the departure of the eye- | 


witnesses from the scenes of their early conflicts to | 
of war and conquest has absorbed the energies and 


the land of unending peace. He also gives biogra- 


phical sketches of most of the distinguished men 


of the Revolution, accompanied by portraits ; and | nius. 


less march of earthly ambition, it has bled and 
bled at every pore, and groaned and groaned at 
every step of its passing ages. The wide work 


means of the masses, and the powers of lofty ge- 
At this very moment, could a tenth of the 

















talent and money now immolated to Moloch, be | 


taken from its devotion to horrid war and oppres- 
sion and turned to the promotion of the things 
that make for peace—superstition, ignorance and 
barbarity would be banished the earth in a sin- 
gle age. Would our own country devote one mil- 
lion for human good, where it now worse than 
wastes ten millions for war, soon every child of 
our Republic would have the opportunity of a good 
education, and railroads and canals would thread 
the land. Such isthe wisdom of this world! But 
see What the wisdom from above, which is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, full of mercy and 
good fruits, can do, and really does, when it goes 
forth to bless, as in the instance of Gobat and his 
This deeply interesting 
The journal of 


companions in Abyssinia. 
book shows ‘‘a part of its ways.” 
Gobat is a rare specimen of excellence in this kind 
of writing. Full of fact, incident and exalted prin- 
ciple, it chains the attention while streams of in- 
formation flow into the mind. Besides the journal, 


and the brief biography, by Dr. Baird, it contains 
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a geographical and historical sketch of Abyssinia, | 


which contains full information of this unknown 
land of the shrouded sources of the Nile, embrac- 


ing a somewhat imperfect account of the Chris- | 


tianity which has prevailed there since the first 
It speaks of “ the benighted 
> of “the dying 


centuries of our era. 
state ef the Ethiopian church,’ 


gems of Christianity in Abyssinia,”’ requiring mis- | 


sionary operations from European Christians to re- 


suscitate them; but it does not tell us why that | 


church is not in high elevation, and instead of 
needing missionaries, is not sending them out to all 
the benighted around it, aad proving a bright light 
in the midst of dark Africa. It gives no satisfac- 
tion to the inquiry, What can be the structure of a 
Christian church that can live for ages in ignorance 
and lethargy, and yet be called a Christian church ? 
This defect is but partially supplied by the general 
remarks at the end of the book. This part is justly 
liable also to some criticism for its language, yet 
we would not repel, but rather foster the desire 
which may be felt to peruse a volume which will 
certainly repay the close attention of the reader. 
We had the rare pleasure of hearing Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of Syria, describe Bishop Gobat, at the 
meeting of the American Board of Missions, last 
September, convened at Pittsfield, Mass. IfGobat 
himself is as interesting as was Mr. Thompson in 
describing him, we can affirm that he is one of the 
most enchanting men in the world. After describ- 
ing a female seminary on Mt. Zion, which he vis- 
ited in company with the bishop, he proceeded in 
the following strain. (The allusions to the bishop’s 
Office had reference to some sectarian criticisms 
which had been made the previous evening, and 
against which Mr. T.’s shots told with capital 
effect.) 


! 
| 
| 
j 
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After they had recited, the bishop stood up and 
added some remarks: and, as he talked, oh, how 
he wept! Wept—bishop though he was, with his 
canonical robes and cocked hat on—yes, wept like 
a child, entreating those pupils to become Christ’s 
disciples, and to love the Lord Jesus. And then 
he turned to us missionaries—there was a Protes- 
tant Episcopalian there from Canada, and one from 
Denmark, and one from the United States—and as 
he plead with us to be faithful and self-denying, 
there were few dry eyes in that house. I could 
not see very well myself, but if I could not see, I 
can tell you how I felt. When I heard the bishop 
confess his sins and shortcomings with streaming 
eyes, and urge us to press on in our work, I felt— 
very small. You will say that this was a peculiar 
bishop, and so he was. The first time I ever saw 
that bishop, was at midnight. He came to my 
home, to seek a shelter. He had no coat, and his 
shoes were like those of the Gibeonites, when they 
came to Joshua; and he had no bread to eat; but 
he had the bread of life, and he was carrying it 
about the country on his mule’s back. And he is 
the same now, with all his canonicals, that he was 
then. And yet, since I have been here, I have not 
heard one prayer for these other good people.— 
There are some people besides ourselves, and some 
people besides Americans. 





Life of Jenny Lind. By G. G. Foster, New 

York: Dewitt & Davenport. 

If there is any one who has not gathered from 
the papers all he cares to know about Jenny, let 
him get this book, which is carefully compiled 
from the best authorities ; and Foster, as every one 
knows through the ** New York Slices,”’ published 
in The Tribune, is a brilliant and pointed writer. 
Oh! if some enterprising firm, when Jenny Lind is 
fairly with us, could issue a cheap unbound edi- 
tion of her singing, for general circulation. Her 


| life we get for a shilling, but her music at—what 


Barnum says. 





| Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome. Boston: Phillips, Samp- 
| son ¥ Co. 
| The fourth volume is promptly published. This 
work has already been reviewed in Holden’s, and 
it is only necessary to remind our readers of the 
excellent style in which it is issued by its enter- 
prising publishers. 
New York: Dewitt ¥ 


Price 6 cents. 


Dickens’ Lizzie Leigh. 

Davenport, Tribune Buildings. 
It tells of error and sorrow, and it 
Ye who are 


It is a gem. 
tells of penitence and forgiveness. 
harsh to the fallen—ye whose eyes are not often 
It will make you more 
And ye 


wet with tears, read it! 
charitable, more pitiful, more distrustful. 
whose hearts are full of sympathy and tender 
yearnings for the tempted and the sinful, read it. 
It will strengthen your love and charity, and lead 
you to offer a more earnest prayer even than be- 
fore, that all may rest upon the love of a forgiving 
God, and to utter a deeper thanksgiving that the 
care of Heaven has kept you in the way of purity 


‘and peace. 
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To ALL ouR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS: 


HE piece 
of sculp- 
ture from 
which 
the out- 
line cut 
on page 
4% 432 is 
taken, is 
ne S ' by the 
a ae Ny y COs fog good and 
' : celebrat- 
ed Dan- 
ish sculp- 
tor, Albert Thorvaldsen. It is 
a mythological subject, and the 
genius and fine taste of the ar- 
tist has formed it to tell its own 
tale. It isa noble conception, 
and shows that its originator 
had a just appreciation of the 
highest purposes of art. In this 
composition, which forms part 
& of a monument erected in honor 
Ye of Sir Thomas Maitland, he not 

1 only gratifies our sense of the 

beautiful, but appeals in a forcible manner to the 
elevated and moral sentiments of our nature. Mi- 
nerva, the goddess of wisdom, grouped with two 
embodiments of the ideal, in the associations and 
action of the piece, plainly conveys the idea that 
«* Wisdom is more precious than rubies; and all 
the things thou canst desire are not to be compared 
to her;”’ she unveils to our view the forbidding 
features of Vice, and pictures her in her true char- 
acter, beneath the graceful and alluring robes in 
which she ever strives to appear. Vice has always 


a false appearance, and never appears as hideous 


as she really is; while Virtue, protected by Wis- 
his life, and not by the lustre of his neckeloth.— 


> 
dom in her unconscious purity and innocence, 


would woo us to embrace her by the loveliness of 
her real graces and charms. Thorvaldsen’s works 
are chiefly mythological and scriptural, and some 
of his scriptural figures have a dignity, grace, and 
beauty, that could only be produced by the most 
exalted genius, working under the lofty aspirations 
of a religious faith. He was a man of simple and 
unpretending habits, gentle in his disposition, and 
much devoted to his art. His father was a carver 
in wood in the dock-yards of Copenhagen, and in- 
tended that his son should act as an assistant at 
his own trade; but at the earnest importunity of 
his friends, who had noticed the promising talents 
of his son, he bestowed upon him an artistic edu- 








’ ‘ ° ° _ . S 6 
| cation, which resulted in his glorious achievements 
in art and world-wide fame. 


Jenny Linp, whose portrait appears on page 
416, needs no description except the one she will 
give of herself next Autumn. He who does not 
know her history, must belong to that exceedingly 
select company who do not ** take the papers ;” a 
company Whom we feel totally incompetent to ad- 
dress. We would only add that we have made 
special exertions to furnish to our readers a correct 
likeness, and we are assured by persons who have 
seen Jenny Lind that of all those which are being 
published, this one is the most truthful. 


Since the June number went to press, the re- 


ligious anniversaries have been held in this city. 
As usual, the Broadway Tabernacle was filled 
with hearers, the newspapers with reports, plates 
with money, ears with eloquence, hearts with sym- 


pathy, and Broadway with black coats and white 
cravats. Why do ministers wear white cravats, 
and why especially do that portion of them who 
so loudly inveigh against all external forms or 
signs of sanctity? Is it worn asa badge of the 
profession, or as an article of comely dress, or as 
an emblem of the purity of the preacher’s creed 2 
We wonder if Paul wore a white cravat. The 
truth is, we are prejudiced against this particular 
form of dress; and perhaps only from some unfor- 
tunate associations, for the only school teacher who 
ever * collared” us, and he did it unjustly, (or that 
is our opinion,) Wore a white cravat; and there is 
a retail merchant down town who once cheated us 
outrageously, and he wore a white cravat! The 
only white cravat that ever was endurable was 
the one worn by Max Maretzek, the favorite leader 
of the Italian Opera, and who couldn’t endure any- 
thing so closely associated with the end of Max’s 
incomparable violin? After all, is it not best to 
put aside these badges of piety? Let a minister 
be distinguished from his people by the purity of 


Let him not make broad these modern phylacteries. 
Let him be arrayed with such ease of dress and 
with such heavenly graces, outwardly with no as- 
sumption, and inwardly with no arrogance, that 
he may readily bend his ear to the whisperings of 
penitence and open his heart to the sorrows of the 
afflicted. We like that minister of our acquaint- 
ance, of whom a friend said that the first expres- 
sion he would utter on entering Heaven would be, 
**T am glad that I have at /ast found a place where 
there is no distinction between the clergy and the 
laity.”’ But, about the anniversaries. It is a 
beautiful sight—these yearly gatherings of Chris- 
tians, this yearly commingling of Christian sym- 
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nathies, reassuring of Christian zeal, freshening 
of Christian hope, strengthening of Christian faith. 
The country and the world may bless those who 
originated the plan, and those who so energetical- 
ly carry it forward. And it is good to know that 
something positive is being done for the uplifting 
of this fallen world, for the healing of its festered 
wounds, for the removal of its dire disease. It is 
guod to know that sermons are preached, and tracts 
distributed, and missionaries sent forth, and alms 
given, and prayers offered, for the degraded, the 
desolate, and the scattered inevery land. Heaven 


bless those who are blessing their fellow-men! 


Dickens's, in his “ Household Words,” pre- 
from 


sents a quantity of capital ‘* supposings,” 


which we glean the following, supposing that they 
will be interesting to our readers : 

‘* Supposing, we were to be rhore Christian and 
less mystical, agreeing more about the spirit and 
fighting less about the letter, | wonder whether we 
should present a very irreligious and indecent spec- 
tacle to the mass of mankind! 

** Supposing, the Honorable Member from White 


troubled his head a little less about the Honorable 
Member from Black, and vice versa, and that both 
applied themselves a little more in earnest to the 
real businesss of the honorable people and the 
country, I wonder whether it would be unparlia- 


mentary ! 

‘* Supposing, that, when there was a surplus in 
the Public ‘Treasury, we laid aside our own par- 
ticular whims, and all agreed that there were four 
elements necessary to the existence of our fellow 
creatures, to wit, earth, air, fire, and water, and 
that these were the first grand necessaries to be | 
uncooped and untaxed, I wonder whether it would 
be unreasonable! | 

“‘ Supposing, we were to harbor a small suspi- 
cion that there was too much doing in the diplo- | 
matic line of business, and that the world would 
get on better with that shop shut up three days a 
week, I wonder whether it would be a huge im- 
piety ! 

«« Supposing, Governments were to consider pub- | 
lic questions less with reference to their own time, 
and more with reference to all time, | wonder how 
we should get on then !”’ 

Would it not be a good notion to get up a list of 
‘ supposings,”” somewhat on the plan of the ‘* Con- 
tributions to the National Museum of Curiosities,” 
which flourished so extensively three years ago? 
What say our readers to sending us a few such? 
We will start the ball with the following: ‘* Sup- | 
posing every family should take Holden’s Dollar 
Magazine, would it be any poorer for it?” 


Tue admirable review of Hawthorne’s “ Scarlet 
Letter,” which was published in the last number, 


has, we are happy to see, won the marked atten- | 
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tion from literary men, which 1t so eminently de- 
serves. It possesses all the deep interest connected 
with the subject of which it treats, and in the de- 
partment of criticism it will occupy the same ex- 
alted position that the “* Scarlet Letter’’ itself has 
attained in romance. It is indeed a masterly re- 
view, grasping its subject with a power which 
evidences profound philosophical insight into char- 
acter, a rare apprehension of the passions of human 
nature, and an appreciation of their subtle influ- 
ences on the mind and heart. Its arguments are 
based on the elevated principles of Christianity, 


jand exercise an influence corresponding to the 
' great truths to which they refer. Mr. Giles is dis- 


tinguished for his fascination as a lecturer; as an 
essayist he has gained the profound respect and re- 
gard of the literary world; as a writer on literary 
and ethical subjects he is considered unsurpassed, 
and it will give our readers genuine pleasure to be 
informed that we have been so fortunate as to en- 
list his services as a regular contributor to the 
Magazine. 


WE understand that some of our lady friends 
have taken it quite to heart that, in our “ few brief 
introductory remarks,”’ as orators say, we did not 
make a personal appeal to them to employ their 


_charms of eloquence and convincing ways in ex- 


tending the circulation of Holden’s. Verily it was 
an oversight. ‘‘ When the heart feels most the lips 
move not,”’ is our only apology, for there is not the 


| least doubt that we are deeply grateful for all that 
| our fair friends have done for us. In this sphere 
as in another, they have proved most capital help- 
/meets. Indeed we rely on them for the most effi- 


cient and successful coUperation. What father, or 
brother, or lover, can resist the simple, earnest re- 
quest spoken by rosy lips and looked by loving 


eyes, that father, or brother, or lover should take 


the Magazine that contains the articles of ‘ Susy 
L.,”? and Miss “‘ M. M. C.,’’ and Miss A. D. Wood- 
bridge, and *‘ Caroline C.,” and the Misses Carey, 
and ** The Muse?’’ and what lips are there who 


| will not utter the wish that such a Magazine should 


be read by fathers, brothers, friends? We feel 
some delicacy about expressing our own interest 
and enthusiasm for Holden’s, but, like a fond 


| mother, we may be allowed the privilege of re- 


peating the kind remarks of others about the bud- 
ding promise of our literary offspring. From one 
of the multitude of cordial, sympathizing, glowing 
letters which we are receiving from all parts of the 
country, We would make a single extract: 


‘* Now that business is disposed of, let me for a 
moment ask the indulgence of a little curiosity.— 
Having been for some time—indeed, a life-time— 
connected with the ‘ Press Gang,’ I am well 
aware that I am now treading upon forbidden 
ground; but, with my mind made up for the 
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chances of receiving a scolding at your hands, or, | “* It is that weariness which springs 


Rating lira 


what is worse, a dignified silence on your part, I From all I meet, or hear, or see: 
To me no pleasure Beauty brings ; 


¢ wv 
ST aS 
~— 


owes < 


come to the question: 
» . cn sy I , } *} . | ifted Thi »ves hav ~— , “ “hi fi 
“Who is ‘Susy L., that charming and gilte ine eyes have scarce a charm for me. 


. 
. 


writer, who has interested every reader of taste « Jj js that settled, ceaseless gloom 


- 


who has seen your magazine—the talented, the The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore ; 
amiable ‘ Susy,’—who is she? | That will not look beyond the tomb, 


** And who is ‘Caroline C.,’ whose writings I But cannot hope for rest before. 


LAP 
res cae 


went 
. "Sa E 
Ot ee me es 4 ey 


do not hesitate to pronounce the best that ever ,, Cr tsat Wetia Sremn Sheed com Gant 
flowed off from a woman’s pen within our coun- To Zones, though more and more remote, 
try’s bounds? I hope for these strong oe Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

rou will not accuse me of exaggeration, for they “ho hii ” a 

is the honest convictions of my heart. * * * bin: ach. orth hegersemgeentiaieninaaan 

** Holden’s is the best magazine in America ; | 
there can be no doubt of this fact; and if it does | 
not reach a circulation larger, far larger, than any 
other, it. will be because of a great and unaccount- | 
able falling off, a falling off that none of your 
present readers can possibly anticipate. 

** If convenient, I should like to hear from you; 
and, in retnrn for your attention, I shall doall in my 
power to forward the interests of your magazine,” | ‘‘ What is that worst? Nay, do not ask— 

In pity from the search forbear : 

Smile on—nor venture to unmask 
Man’s heart, and view the Hell that’s there.” 


- 


Yet others rapt in pleasure seem, 
And taste of all that I forsake ; 

Oh! may they still of transport dream, 
And ne’er, at least like me, awake! 


os 
* 


4b = 


** Through many a clime ’tis mine to go, 
With many a retrospection curst ; 
And all my solace is to know, 
Whate’er betides, I’ve known the worst. 


Sr tx 


OE Fe ete eS hte SOS SO 


Tue capital parodies “‘ By the Muse,”’ we ob- 
serve are copied extensively by the newspapers. 
But there is one poor fellow in whose heart they 
have excited a fearful alarm—not unmixed with MY SOUL IS DARK. 

‘“‘ righteous indignation.” He was so moved that; ‘ My soul is dark—Oh! quickly string 

he addressed us a letter, the burden of which (be- The harp I yet can brook to hear ; 

side the postage,) was, that one of our correspond- And let thy gentle fingers fling 

ents, who signed herself ‘The Muse,” stole from Its melting murmurs o’er mine ear. 
other and abler waiters (in milder terms, plagiar- If in this heart a hope be dear, 

ized); that he’d seen poetry almost ’xactly like That sound shall charm it forth again ; 
her’s in other books; that she only changed a few If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

little words, and called it her’n; that we promised *T will flow, and cease to burn my brain. 
60 pages of original matter, and that wan’t original | « But bid the strain be wild and deep, 
matter, no how; and that, as for suffering our Nor let thy notes of joy be first: 

readers to be gased in that way, it wan’t the I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 

thing; and as for him and his’n, they should stop Or else this heavy heart will burst ; 

the Magazine, if we didn’t look out! Now, to For it hath been by sorrow nurst, 

each and several counts of this indictment, we are And ached in sleepless silence long; 
compelled to plead guilty ; and that all may appre- And now ’tis doom’d to know the worst, 
ciate the wonderful acuteness which ferreted out And break at once—or yield to song.” 
this paradoxical crime of ours, we give the original 
poetry of Byron, from whom the two pieces of | 
“The Muse” in the June No. were plagiarized, 
entitled ** To Inez,” and ** A Brace of Byronics :”’ 





WE may now publicly announce, what we were 
not at liberty todoin the last number, that the 
favorite old editor of Holden’s, Mr. Charles F. 
Briggs, has been laid hold of vi et armis by Mr. 


** Nay, smile not at my sullen brow; 3 : 
’ y “ Fuller, of the Mirror, who announces his good luck 


Alas! I cannot smile again: 
Yet Heaven avert that ever thou 
Shouldst weep, and haply weep in vain. 


2 


in securing him by the following joyous sally: 

** As Mr. Briggs returns to his old chair in the 
Mirror sanctum, to take charge of a department of 
' And dost thou ask, what secret wo this paper, in which he has few equals and no su- 

I bear, corroding joy and youth ? perior in this country, we may be allowed to say 
And wilt thou vainly seek to know | to the 30,000 readers of “HonpEN” that Harry 


A pang, ev’n thou must fail to sooth ? | Franco’s good things may still be had, not only 


Ss 
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‘ It is not love, it is not hate, | once a week but every day; and, as the newshoys 
Nor low Ambition’s honors lost, | have it, for “‘ ony two cents.’ 
That bids me loathe my present state, | may be expected from our old assistant’s new nib- 


And fly from all I prized the most: | bed pen will relate chiefly to art, architecture and 


ee ee ead 


> The articles which 
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local sketches of men and things, done up in the 
pungent Tom Peppery style—a vein in which our 
friends of the Home Journal consider Mr. Briggs 
quite unsurpassed. 

Tue Editor The Literary Cocked Hat and Tran- 
scendental Tea-Pot, has requested us to say that 
the press of communications requiring insertion in 
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before was so good a Magazine published at so low 
a price; and we believe that it will be still better, 
and, of course, better entitled to patronage—if sub- 
scribing to such a work can be called patronizing 
it—than it ever has been before. The first num- 
bers of the Magazine were not wholly original, but 
since it has been under the management of the gen- 


his first number, crowded out an advertisement tleman who now controls it, ali its articles have 


which was to the effect, that a periodical of such 
a weighty and valuable eharacter, and at the same 
time of such a popular cast as The Hat and Tea- 
Pot, held in his estimation a position midway be- 
tween a monthly and quarterly, and consequently 
would be issued once in two months. 

Tue first part of “The End of It,” by “ Erastus 


| 
| 


been original, and all, or nearly all, paid for at as 
high a rate of compensation as many of the more 
costly magazines afford. Among the contributors 
to the Magazine are some youthful writers who 
will become famous hereafter in American litera- 
ture, or we err greatly in reading their literary 
horoscopes. Any magazine editor, either of this 


Stephen,”’ promised in the Prospectus, will appear country or England, might plume himself upon 


in the next number. 
WE have received from our friends, the publish- 


ers, a number of books, for faithful reviews of 


which space will be given in the next number.— 
They include—lIst vol. Gilman’s Gibbon’s Rome ; 
The History of Pendennis; Standish the Puritan ; 
Pride and Irresolution: published by Harper & 
Brothers. The War of Women, by Dumas; Dic- 
kens’ History of a Coal Fire : published by Stringer 
& Townsend. No. 10 Dictionary of Mechanics; 
The Village Notary,an Hungarion romance: pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. Andrew Jackson 
Davis’s ‘Great Harmonia:’ published by B. B. 
Mussey & Co., Boston. Lays of the Fatherland, 
by J. Savage: published by J. S. Redfield. Ameri- 
can Railroad Guide: published by Curran Dins- 
more, 138 Fulton street, New York. 





[From the June Number, page 382.] 


ArTER an uninterrupted intercourse of two and a 
half years between the readers of Holden’s Maga- 
gine and “ the present writer,’’ whose editorial su- 
pervision began with the beginning of the work, 
he finds it necessary to relinquish his post to an- 
other at the close of this, the Fifth Volume. The 
Magazine has never, at any time, had his entire 
services, but has rather been an aside employment 
from other engagements which afforded greater 
emolument if not greater pleasure. But he has la- 
bored faithfully, in conjunction with the original 
and present proprietor of the Magazine, to make it 
a profitable monthly visitor to its friends; and is 
happy in the conviction that, if it should not have 
accomplished any very great amount of good, it has 
at least done no harm in the world, and that those 
who have subscribed for it have received as much 
entertaining literary matter as was ever before fur- 
nished for the same amount of money. We cannot 
say that itis one of the best Magazines ever pub- 
lished, although many of our friends in different 
parts of the country have, at various times, said as 
much for us; but we honestly believe that never 


| 


having among his corps of contributors such wri- 
ters as the author of * Susy L ’s Diary,”’ Miss 
Cate, of New Hampshire, whose pictures of New 





England life remind us of the best productions of 
Frederica Bremer; “* The Muse,” a young lady of 
Ohio, whose serious poems, under her own name, 
have already excited much attention on both sides 
of the Alleghanies ; Caroline C , of Canandai- 
gua, who has a pure forcible style, a great com- 
mand of language, a fine imagination, and an ele- 
vated tone of thought; Miss Mary M. Chase, of 
Columbia county, in this State, whose easy humor, 





keen perception of character, philanthropical satire 
and graceful style render her one of the most agree- 
able magazine writers that it has been our good 
fortune toencounter. If these ladies did not make 
their literary debut in the pages of Holden’s, they 
have at least here published their best and largest 
offerings to the reading public. We have never, 


| atany time, since the commencement of the Maga- 


zine, experienced any difficulty in obtaining an 
abundance of literary matter to aid us in amusing 
and instructing our readers; the embarrassments 
we have experienced have been of quite a different 
character; they have arisen from the great num- 
ber of really valuable articles which we have been 
compelled to reject from lack of space to print them 
in; and we must take this opportunity to thank 
many of our literary friends for offers of contribu- 
tions which we have been forced unwillingly to 
decline, from no other cause than this. 

Imperiect, as the editor is aware, his own portion 
of the Magazine has been; and slight as is the 
care Which he has bestowed upon it, still the Maga- 
zine has thrived under it, and has now a steadily- 
increasing circulation of a most gratifying charac- 
ter. The attempt to establish a good literary pe- 
riodical, illustrated as this has been, at so very 
smal! a price as one dollar a year, was a hazard- 
ous experiment, which none but a young and en- 
ergetic man would ever have made. The enter- 
prize was begun in hope, though with no great 
amount of means, and but small encouragement 
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from friends, except such as it made on its 
coming into the world; but it is still alite, full 
of health and strength, and is in a fair way to 
continue, though he who originated it sleeps the 
sleep of death in a distant land. The gentleman 
who will succeed the writer as the literary editor 
of the Magazine is by no means a stranger to its 
readers; on the contrary, he has been one of its 
most constant and able contributors, and has done 
much to give ita character and popularity, and 
will hereafter give it his entire time, and bring to 
it new strength and support. We may be permit- 
ted tu say here, what we could not well have said 
before, and what none beside could so well know, 
that the present proprietor of the Magazine is, him- 
self, though a merchant, a gentleman of superior 
literary acquirements, of fine tastes, and elevated 
morals, and that more credit is due to him for the 
discrimination and judgment shown in the selec- 
tion of articles, and in the general arrangement 
of the Magazine, than to the ostensible editor, 
whose duties have been confined almost entirely to 
the review department and the brief editorial com- 
munications with readers and correspondents, 
which have been given in each number. It is ge- 
nerally supposed that publishers of magazines, as 
well as of books, are all the better for not knowing 
anything of the articles in which they deal. But 
our experience in such matters has satisfied us that 
this supposition is a fallacy, and that it is infinitely 
to the advantage of all parties concerned to deal 
with a publisher who is *‘a gentleman and a scho- 
lar,’’ as well as a man of business; and such, we 
are sure, will be the conviction, alike of readers 
and contributors, of all who have occasion to trans- 
act any business with this Magazine. 


C. F. BRIGGS. 


Ir is always hard to part with old friends, and 
it is especially hard to part with those old friends 
whose presence has invariably been cheering, 
whose words have had an invigorating, bracing 
influence, whose thoughts have had a refreshing 
originality, and whose visits have never failed just 
when we set apart an hour for them. And we are 
sure that we are speaking in harmony with the 
feelings of each and every one of the 30,000 readers 
of Holden’s, when we express our sadness at part- 
ing with the former accomplished editor of this 
Magazine. Thirty months have passed since he 
began to talk with you, and you have come to 
know him, welcome his words, and feel sorry 
when he was through. But the announcement 
that he is through for the last time will make you 
feel that, although the Magazine has been improv- 
ing from the first number, the last one issued under 
his administration is the least welcome of them all. 


But before we shake hands and say Good-bye to, 
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‘him, we will in the name of you all, thank him for 
the pleasure and the instruction he has afforded 
us, and with our hearty wishes for his rich success 
and a million readers, we commend him to his new 
plans. No future good he may do, shall be so great 
as to make us forget the good he has done, through 
the pages of Holden’s Magazine. 

To our readers and correspondents We can say 
but little now. There is always a stiff pause after 
a formal introduction, and we feel the chill upon 
us just at present. But we would ask you to read 
our little sketch of ‘* What is being done,” and of 
** What will be done,” in our humble way. And 
we would express the hope—it’s a fond hope, we 
confess—that no one who reads it will be a stran- 
ger to us forthe future. We will tell you, dear 
readers, with perfect frankness, indeed quite eon- 
fidentially, that great as is the number whom we 
take pleasure in addressing through the same ap- 
pellation, there is room for more. And we would 
suggest that each one of you who really like us, 
*‘ take a notion to us ;"—by es.” you understand, 


| we mean the Magazine—should just introduce us 


toa friend and mention the fact, We havea plea- 
sant vision now stealing up before our sight, of our 
subscribers, scattered throughout the Union, in 
pleasant villages, and large cities, reading this in a 
genial home circle, or under a maple with its deep 
June foliage, or by the river-sida just at sunset, and 
then dropping in at a neighbor’s, and saying, “ Ah! 
Good evening, neighbor—here’s Holden’s Maga- 
zine—I have taken it a year—and on the whole | 
like it—there are some things in it not so good as 
others—but still, it’s good, decidedly good—there 
is * Susy L ’s Diary,’ one of the best things I 
ever read in the English language, so full of warm 
sympathies and gushing sentiment, so true to Na- 
ture, to life, to our own loved homes—and Julian 
Hooper’s ‘ Birds of America,’ so carefully prepared 
| and instructive—and ‘ The Bibliophilist,’ full of in- 
formation—and Miss Mary M. Chase’s articles, so 
spirited and original—and the essays of Rev. Henry 
Giles, so impressively strong—and the beautiful 
effusions of Miss Alice and Miss Phoebe Carey, 
those favored and favorite sisters—and of charming 
‘Caroline C ;” and the parodies, by ‘The 
Muse,’ altogether so comical and capital ; and the 
Pulpit Sketehes, and the Poetry, and the Engrav- 
ings, and the full Reviews of Books—I am bound 
to take it another year, and you had better send on 
your name with mine in the same letter; I think 
you won’t be sorry for it.” And then it may be 
well, especially if your friend is a prudent, cautious 
person, Who always likes to get a full return for 
his money, (and those are just the persons we like 
for our subscribers,) to let him read some Facts 
ConcerninG Hoxwpen’s Dotiar MaGazine, 
Wortny oF ATTENTION, which he will find on 
the second page of this volume. 
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In the August number we shall give, for a 
Frontispiece, a view on the Hudson River, exe- 
cuted by J. W. Orr, whose engraving in the June 
number of the Outlet of Niagara River has given 
so much satisfaction, which was sketched from na- 
ture, by Mr. Orr, and engraved expressly for the 
Magazine. 


Tue poet Wordsworth, * the good great man,” 
sleeps his last sleep: 

* Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends! 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man ?—Three treasures, love and 

light, 

And calm.thoughts, regular as infant’s breath ; 

And the firm friends, more sure than day and 

night— 

Hlimself, his Maker, and the Angel Death.” 

A brief biographical sketch of Wordsworth, with 
some remarks upon his character and writings, were 
prepared for this number, but from want of room 
for their insertion, are deferred for one month. 


Ir becomes our duty to notice the departure of 
one of our female poets from our midst to scenes of 
fairer beauty, and where sounds of sweeter melody 
and more divine harmony shall attend and wait 
upon a spirit, Whose exit from this sphere of exist- 


solation to sorrow, or give peace and resignation 
to those who mourn her loss. The death of Mrs. 
Frances S. Osgood will be deplored by a large 
circle of admirers and friends; of all our female 
poets, we think she is the one who has taken the 
strongest hold on the affections of the people ; her 
own heart ever beat with the most kindly and 
genial sympathies and aifections, and her poetry, 
with its melodies of beauty and sweetness, was the 
natural stream of tenderness gushing forth from a 
fount of love, purity and truth. She wrote from a 
rich and exhaustless fancy, and in tones that 
echoed forth the sweetest cadences of poetic feel- 
ing. The heart and mind that, in anticipation of 
death, could give the following stanza as a last 

bequest to the world, had not lived in vain: 

‘‘T’m going through the eternal gates, 

Ere June’s sweet roses blow, 
Death’s lovely angel leads me there, 
And it is sweet to go.” 

There is a moral and spiritual grace and beauty, 
a holy peace and resignation, expressed in those 
lines, on Which our hearts love to linger, and on 
which it is good for us to dwell ; and there is some- 
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Osgood’s poetry, and though it has been often 
quoted, there may be some of our readers who 
have not seen it; and those who have, we are 
sure, Will not object to reading it again. It is en- 
titled “* Laborare est Orare,”’ and we think this 
piece alone would fully establish the author’s 
claim to the reputation of a true poet; observe 


| how completely it accomplishes the end in view ; 


| 


} 
} 


| 





the theme is a noble and inspiring one, and from 
the first line to the last, the spirit of divinity, 
courage and perseverance associated with upright 
labor, seems breathing in every word ; and every 
line shows strength of purpose, with a purity of 
diction which all minds cannot fail to appreciate. 
The imagery, coming from the natural feelings of 
the heart, and from scenes of nature, is peculiarly 


felicitous and forcible. 


** Pause not to dream of the future before us; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er 
us: 

Hark, how Creation’s deep, musical chorus, 
Unintermitting, goes up into heaven ! 

Never the ocean-wave falters in flowing ; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; fing, 

More and more richly the rose-heart keeps glow- 
Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


| «© € Labor is worship !"—the robin is singing: 
ence Was attended by all that can administer con- | “ * Labor is worship !’—the wild bee is ringing: 





| 


| ‘ 





Listen ! that eloguent whisper upspringing 
Speaks to thy soul from out nature’s great 
heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing 
flower ; 
From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from his part. 


‘ Labor is life! ”*Tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assail- 
eth; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing chances and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them 

in tune! 


‘** Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from-all petty vexations that meet us, 
Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us, 
Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 
pillow ; 
Work—thou shalt ride over Care’s coming bil- 
low; 
Lie not down wearied ‘neath Woe’s weeping 
willow ! 
Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 


thing to be learned from them of deeper interest, of | «« Tabor is health! Lo! the husbandman reaping, 


higher import, of more enduring worth than any 
thing the world can afford. No reluctance, no re- 
pinings, no fears, are shadowed there. Death is 
pictured as a lovely angel to lead the departing 


spir-t to a fairer and brighter existence, where her | 


Christian faith, clear and steadfast to the end, 
assures her all will be well. 
We have room for but one specimen of Mrs. 


| 
| 


\ 


How through his veins goes the life current leap- 
ing! 

How his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweep- 
ing, 

True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides. 
Labor is wealtli—in the sea the pear! groweth ; 
Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon 

floweth ; 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 

Temple and statue the marble block hides. 
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“ Droop not, tho’ shame, sin, and anguish are 
round thee! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath bound 
thee ! 
Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 
Rest not content in thy darkness—a clod ! 
Work—for some good, be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly ; 
Labor !—all labor is noble and holy ; 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God.” 


In this rushing tide of active life, by which we 
are all borne onward, there is a tendency to forget 
the affections and interests of by-gone years. Yet 
it is not well to let the memory of those who once 
were present to us, as chosen friends, so quickly 


fade away. The present is full of interests and 


excitements, absorbing and impelling—but we can 


find an-hour, a quiet hour, in which to refresh and | 


strengthen our spirits at the secluded, sacred foun- 
tain of the past. We shall all be bettered by such 
retirement. Time is not wasted spent in such 
communion. And especially does it become the 
friends of this Magazine, at this season of the 
year, to bestow a special remembrance on him 


whose enterprise established it, and whose skill | 


rendered it so popular. ‘The day on which many 
will be reading this number, will be the anniver- 
sary of his death. It was the 30th of June, one 


year ago, that he died—four days after he was | 


attacked with the disease. He was at Cotton 
Wood Creek, four miles from the Sacramento in 
Upper California, whither he had gone in the 
spirit of enterprise, with the first seekers of the El 
Dorado. Leaving the Magazine under suitable 
management, he purposed to gain the means and 
render it still more attractive and more successful. 


But, alas! death came, and his plans and purposes | 


were ended. 
He was lying beneath the shade of a tree when 
he breathed his last breath. The blue heavens 


were above him ; the cool breezes fanned his brow, | 


and played with his black hair; devoted friends 
surrounded him. But the cool breezes could not 
assuage the fever—devoted friends could not retain 
the spirit—it departed for the blue heavens that 
bent to receive it. 

It was our sad privilege to be selected by the 


near friends of Mr. Holden, to prepare a brief. 


memoir, which was published in the January 


number of the Magazine. We shall be pardoned | 


for making an extract from that sketch, which 
more fully presents the circumstances of his de- 
parture for California : 

“The first number of the Magazine was issued 
for January, 1848, and the success of the under- 
taking was unprecedented. Yet it was offered at 
so low a price, and its expenses were so great, that 
at the end of one year, Holden felt it to be a ne- 
cessary means to its firm establishment and steady 
improvement, that he should join others in the 
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|speculations of California, and try his fortune in 
that wonderful lottery of Nature, where the blanks 
were so few and the prizes so magnificent. He 
| Went, it is true, contrary to the advice of some of 
|his best friends, but with their warmest wishes 
and their confident assurance in his success. It 
| was felt, that if any one could succeed in that en- 
terprise, which has enticed and is yet enticing 
| thousands from our country, that man was Charles 
|W. Holden. 

‘* He had some capital, which would be a nu- 
cleus of incoming wealth; a strong constitution — 
fitted to endure the hardships of the enterprise ; an 
experimental knowledge of men and things, and a 
shrewd insight into character, which would insure 
him against deception ; indomitable perseverance 
which would yield to no difficulties; a sanguine 
| temperament which would sustain him when diffi- 
culties seemed insurmountable; and a patient, 
‘cheerful disposition which would gain the good 
will of those whose ill will might be ruin. 

** He sailed on the 17th of January. last, in the 
bark ‘ Harriet T. Bartlett.’ His brief experience 
in California proved the correctness of the anticipa- 


tions of his friends.”” _ 

A friend, one of the choice company of con- 
tributors to the Magazine, in her feminine thought- 
fulness, has sent us a sonnet, dedicated to Charles 
W. Holden. In the accompanying note, she speaks 
of remembering (we bless her for it) that the an- 
‘niversary of his death was drawing nigh, and that 

she had taken up his memoir and read it again, 
that the memory of his excellences might receive 
a fresh impulse ; and adds, that the eleventh line 
has' reference to the closing paragraph of the 
memoir—whieh we will subjoin : 


‘We cannot seek his grave—we cannot rear 
a monument above his resting-place. But though 
he lies far away by the waters of the Sacramento, 
his monument is with us; on these pages is in- 
iseribed his epitaph; and in remembrance of its 
| founder, shall this periodical ever be called by the 
/name of ‘ HoLDEN’s MaGAziINe.’ ” 


SONNET. 


CHARLES W. HOLDEN. 


Was this, his guerdon? This, “ the last of earth?” 
And could’st thou grant no more, oh! mortal life? 
He, should have been a victor in the stnife, 
Within whose soul such noble strength had birth ; 
| Ah! in that hour it was of little worth ! 

| That manly form falls "neath the Spoiler’s knife, 
Still’d is that heart so late with pleasure rife ; 
And hush’d for aye, each tone of love «nd mirth. 
‘* The last of earth ?”” No! for his mem’ry long 
Will be enshrined, by those who loved him well ; 
While this fair page, from month to month, shall tell 
|The name of ** HoLpen,” and his praise prolong. 
* The last of earth!” 
| That, to his soul, ’twas but the gate of Heaven. 


but joyful hopes are given 











HOLDEN’S DOLLAR MAGAZINE. 


The terms are One DoLvar a year, in advance. 
Twenty copies, to one address, will be furnished 
for $15; er to 15 or more subscribers, in one place, 


the Magazine will be afforded at 80 cents to each | 


subscriber, and for every list of 15 names a free 
copy for one year will be sent to the forwarder of 
them. Remittances may be sent at the risk of the 
Proprietors, provided a description of the bills are 
taken, and enclosed in the presence of the Post- 
master as evidence of the fact. 





The bound Vol. of Holden’s for 1849. 

The 3d and 4th volumes are bound together in 
the best style in cloth, gilt-edged, gilt-backed and 
lettered, making a book of 768 pages of most inter- 
esting, useful and instructive reading. Among its 
articles is a tale, entitled “Susy L *s Diary,” 
which, it is not extravagant to say, will compare 
favorably with the writings of Frederika Bremer. 
Also, carefully prepared Biographical and Critical 
Sketches of Professor C. Dewey, D. D., of Ro- 
chester, N. Y.; Rev. E. H. Chapin and Rev. S. 
S. Cutting, of New York; Dr. John P. Durbin, of 
Philadelphia ; Rev. R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn ; Dr. 
Wm. R. Williams, of New York; Dr. Daniel 
Sharpe, of Boston; and Dr. George Peck, of New 
York. (The January No. of 1850 contains a sketch 
of Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, and the 
April No. of Rev. E. N. Kirk, of Boston.) Price 
$1.50. 








Notice to Subscribers. 

We hereby notify our subscribers that we can- 
not be responsible for the failure of the Magazine 
to reach them through the mails. We have here- 
tofore sent missing numbers, without additional 
charge, but it has come to be a serious matter, and 
we can do so no longer. The Magazines are al- 
ways directed and mailed with the greatest care, 
and, taking the risk of money sent by the mails, as 
we do, we cannot afford to make up losses which 
occur from no negligence of our own. ‘Those 
sending for missing numbers will please enclose 
the money with the order. 





To Old Subscribers. 
To any one who will send us the January num- 


ber of Holden’s for 1848, that is, the first number of | 


the Magazine that was published, we will give 
any siz numbers of 1848 or of 1849 that may be 
chosen. We have not a single copy of this num- 
ber, and as it is the only one not stereotyped, we 
cannot reprint it. We are receiving constant and 


urgent orders for it from friends throughout the | 


country who are wishing to possess a complete 
set of Holden’s ; and we should feel deeply grateful 
to those who may have duplicates of that number, 


or are not anxious to preserve it, if they would for- | 


ward them to us immediately. 





To the Readers of Holden’s Magazine 
throughout the Country. 

We would earnestly advise all the subscribers to 
| Holden’s, who wish to obtain new works ‘rom this 
_ city, to send their orders to the Publishers of Hol- 
den’s Magazine. Family are often desirous of pro- 
curing new and popular works as they are issued, 
but many are unwilling to send money in a letter 
| or to a publisher who is unknown to them from the 
fear that it may be lost. This obstacle to the free 
gratification of literary taste, on the part of the 
great reading community of the country, is now 
removed, as the Publishers of HoLpEN’s give the 
positive assurance that they will promptly meet all 
orders for books, affurding them at the same price 
that they can be obtained at the publishers, and 
will receive money sent through the mail in pay- 
ment for any book published, at their own risk, pro- 
vided the money is enclosed and mailed in presence 
of the Postmaster of the office from which it is 
| sent, and a description of the bills taken. As the 
Magazine is furnished at a merely nominal price, 
we trust that our friends in all parts of the country 
will favor us with their orders, that by this source 
of income, slight though it is, we may be assisted 
in meeting the heavy expenditure consequent upon 
the furnishing of so large a Magazine at so small a 
price. Any book in print will be furnished at the 
Publisher’s price as soon as ordered. 

N. B.—Unbound books only can be sent through 
the mails. Bound books will be sent by Express, 
or as directed. FOWLER & DIETZ. 





a ~ 


The bound Vol. of Holden’s for 1848. 

The 2d volume of Holden’s, containing six num- 
bers, from July to December, (inclusive,) bound in 
muslin, gilt-edged, gilt-backed and lettered, is for 
sale at $1.00 per copy, or 3 copies for $2.00 when 
sent to one address. This volume contains Bio- 
graphical and Critical Sketches, by ‘‘ Sigma,”’ of 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., of the Episcopal, Rev. 
H. W. Beecher, of the Congregational, Samuel 
Hanson Cox, D. D., of the Presbyterian, Orville 
Dewey, D. D., of the Unitarian, and Rev. Charles 
G. Sommers, of the Baptist Churches; ‘* Talks 
With You—About Moral Hope’”—* Heart Trea- 
sures,’ and ‘‘ Contrasts ;’’ three numbers of *‘ Bor- 
der Bullets, or Reports from the Rifle of an Old 
Frontier Man,” being spirited, graphic descriptions 
of frontier life ; three numbers of ** Living Pictures 
of American Notabilities,” and a great variety of 
excellent Poetry, Tales, Criticisms and Reviews. 








Back Numbers of Hoiden’s, 
For every month except January, 1543, are kept 
constantly on hand and for sale at the office. The 
back numbers for 1848 are sold at the reduced price 
| of four cents a copy. These numbers contain most 
valuable articles—Tales, Biographical Sketches, 
Poetry, Reviews, &c., &c., and a most liberal 
‘ sprinkling of wood engravings. 
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DAY'S LIFE JACKET, _| threads for mining ; ropes and cables: Day’s patent 
' | cotton floaters ; Griffith’s patent boat bottoms, cam- 
This is the most secure, compact, and suitable | els, &c.; shirred elastic cloth for shoulder braces 
contrivance to preserve life by sustaining the wear- |and shoemakers; overalls ; aprons; wall and 
eron water. A person having it on cannot get his | marque tents ; government and miiners’ tents; ship 
face to the water if he tries. It is divided into beds and pillows; haversacks, &c., &c. 
three distinct apartments, each of which is a life- One factory at Great Barrington, Mass.; one 
preserver. The weight is but little more than the factory at New Brunswick, N. J.; one factory 
ordinary round single-chambered preserver. ‘Che three iniles from New Brunswic k. 


American Institute have twice awarded this in- 
COPY YOUR LETTERS, | 


vention the highest testimonial and premium. This 

invention is simple, and adapted for all persons, 

made with elastic springs, adapted to ladies—and By the use of FRANCIS’ MANIFOLD LET- 
a general assortment. I assert, without fear of TER WRITER the letter and copy are written at 
contradiction, that none of the recent elaborate | thr same time; the ink is contained in sheets. and 
contrivances designed for the same purpose, have | the pen never wears out. Price $1, $2, $3 50 and 
a tithe of the merit which distinguishes this life- | $5 each. Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


preserving apparatus above all other things known. FRANCIS & LOUTREL. Manuf acturers, 
Price from $4 to $5 each. With one of these a 77 Maiden Lane 


man can cross a river, and float with head, neck ' 

. rs. Pave 1 
and shoulders above water, for weeks. The trade | . Also, Dealers in Blank Books, Paper and Sta- 
supplied on liberal terms. Merchants and traders | ¥0nery. ap 
will find every desirable floating apparatus suited | ; 


9 THE GRAE ‘FE NBE RG 
oO their purpose, m: actured and for sale at 23 
oe Sg vnc ang gama cal MANUAL OF HEALTH. 


mcr THE MANUAL OF HEALTH, just ~pecneag 
by the Graefenberg Company, 7 parts, 300 pages 
12mo. 

This is the most useful and comprehensive, as 
well as the cheapest medical work extant, and 


CONGRESS BOOTS. _ | should be in the hands of every family. 


NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN THAT NO Part I. contains an account of the different 


lic Sine evasite te manufacture the Conerecs medical theories of the present day, both good and 
ses ) ti Ss é ac re » t 288 | . . ¢ " 

icense gran SSe, | bad, and their relation to the health of the commu- 

Boot have been issued without the condition that nity 
*h pair should be stamped with name and date ; . si . 

3 h — mould cms yo line won ahaads aah Part II. presents a new doctrine: The Americo- 

‘nt; persons ‘ Se gf ars, ¢ . . : . 

i bh = dow aa I for infring ment , : Graefenberg System, which need but be understood 
F oO prosecutio ement. » SJ ’ ‘ 

lable to prose , iene P : to command the confidence of the whole commu- 
Hearing that some persons are preparing to in- 


fringe, by the use of elastic materials, made of mry- , 
ae Mag ? ; ' ’ Part III. describes the causes, symptoms, and 
threads of rubber braided or woven together, I | : 


Sie ieteiie oll wabeens shes pank if eed te | | treatment of almost every form of disease, includ- 
sre dy ‘ ers b i Ss “Th, se . ° 
ant pay I beer ing those diseases peculiar to females and children, 
making the Congress Boot, would be a direct and | 

useful to all classes, even to physicians, as a hand- 
positive infringement of the patent issued to Depont 


& Hyatt, and by them sold and assigned to me. book. 
‘ ‘ as . - 
Any infringement by making or selling the Con- Part IV. contains important directions for pre- 


Boot, without due authority from me, must | serving health, dc. 

. 0 > . J 

ay Fn ao. vd. rai y ‘ Part V.—Hints for Nurses, treatment of persons 
rt: av aa aati over $15,000 in the introduc- recovering from sickness, cookery for the sick, &c. 


Part V].—Domestic remedies described, includ- 
tion of this invention to the public, and thereby | ing mode of raising and preserving medicinal roots, 


gtven the patent a value, [am resolved to vindi- | &e., making lotions, poultices, colognes, cosmetics 
cate it tu the utmost. &e 4 hath ’ 
Licenses granted, and sales effected in Massa- 
chusetts, Maine and New Hampshire, by CHAS. 
WINSLOW, of Lynn, and elsewhere throughout 
the United States by the owner. 
HORACE H. DAY, 23 Courtlandt st. 


DAY’S PATENT 








Part VII. contains a collection of useful tables, 
receipes, &c. 

For sale at the Office of the Graefenberg Com- 
pany, 214 Broadway, and by booksellers generally. 
Price 50 cents. Liberal discount to dealers. 

ts NOTICE TO POSTMASTERS. £7 

As it ws the wish of the C ompany to distribute this 





DAY is a manufacturer of India Rubber by pro- 
fession, having been over 20 years in the business, . 
and is owner of numerous patents, owns his fac- work extensively, any Postmaster forwarding $2 jor 
tories and store, and wil! warrant his fabrics to | Sour copies, shall be entitled to one copy gratis. 
give entire satisfaction in all cases. Among the NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
articles manufactured by Day, and for sale of this} Any person forwarding one dollar, shall have 
most valuable fabric, by himself, and his Agents, | two copes sent to any part of the country, free of 
the following are part:—Shirred and woven sus- | postage. 
= ap India Rubber boots and shoes of all | —— — 
kinds; clothing of all kinds; army and navy A B k p & 
goods; India Rubber cloths for every ¢ ‘lass of pur- ccount 00 S, aper, C. 
poses ; steain packing, from 1-16 to 3 inches thick;| FRANCIS & LOUTREL, No. 77 Maiden Lane, 
Fuller’s patent railroad car springs; houses and | sell at low prices all kinds of Books for Business, 
boats of all kinds ; Pontoons’ float ; bridges ; water | Public Offices, Lodges, and others—Notes, Drafts, 
hose ; beds ; pillows ; floats ; wading leggins ; pack- | Time Books, Hotel Registers, &c. 
ing hags ; ; mattress covers and cloths; riding and| Envelopes, Writing Papers, Gold Pens, Manifuld 
bathing caps; water tanks; gas bags; camp blan- | Letter Writers, Portfolios, Drawing Papers, Ink, 
kets ; pouches for hot and rainy clim: ates ; ; fire bue- | Wax, and all other articles in our line. 
kets ; pails; dishes; gun cases; sheet rubber ; 3; &s* Orders prompuy attended to. 














